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GEASIDE PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 


SONS of GENTLEMEN. 


NEXT TERM begins MAY Ist. References required. 
Address Mise EDWARDS, Arnold, Wa!mer,. 


M R. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ 

AGENT and ACCOUNTANT.—Advice pons. as to the best mode of 
Publishing. Pub.is':ors’ Estimates examined on behalf of Authors. Transfer 
of Literary Property carefully conducted. Twenty years’ experience. 
Highest ref C free.— 1, Paternoster-row, EC. 


AUTHORS desirous of ISSUING WORKS 


should apply to Ww. H. GUEST & CO., General Publishers and 
Wholesale B yndon, E.C. Eatimates for 
Printing and terms for Pub. ishing and | Advertising forwarded upon 


application. 
ANTED, a FRENCHMAN (Parisian) 
‘0 or Three 


TUTOR, ‘to reside in the house, to INSTRUCT Tw: 
Pupils in the a for about six months, in the FRENCH LANGUAGE, 
Mathematics, &c. Must not be under 30 years of age, -  Bishest references 
absolutely nece«sary.—Apply, stating terms, to “ care of Messrs. 
H. - Sotheran at Co., Booksellers, 36, Piccadilly, London, W. 


gti CENTURY ART SOCIETY, 


CONDUIT STREET GALLERIES. 
The SPRING EXHIBITION NOW OPEN from 10 to 6 Daily. 
FREEMAN and MARRIOTT, Secs. 


PLASTER CASTS, STATUES, BUSTS, GEMS, 


G EICHLER, Berlin, W., Behrenstrasse, 27, 


hed w h for PLASTER CASTS (Statues, Bu an, 
me my Con) of ‘ANCIENT and MODERN SCULPTURE (especially 


























Vv. ney heen complete (3,444 gems), with Winckelmann’s 


Mediaeval Medals of Pisano, Doggini, Diirer, Woost, &c. 
Sutaloguce of all the Collections of the Establishment gratis upon appli- 





THE LOISETTIAN SCHOOL OF 


PHYSIOLOGICAL 
MEMORY! 


Or the Instantaneous Art of Never Forgetting! 


Uses none of the “Localities,” “Pegs,” “Links,” or 
“ Associations” of Mnemonics. 

ANY BOOK LEARNED IN ONE READING. 
G2 Great Inducements to Correspondence Classes. 
PROSPECTUS POST-FREE. 

Professor LOISETTE, 37, New Oxford Street 
(Opposite Mudie 8 ’ Library). 


Rexat SOCIETY of LITERATURE. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 267TH, at 8 P.M. 


Mr. C. H. E. CARMICHAEL will read a Pa entitled “ GROTIUS, 
and the LITERARY HISTORY of the LAW of NATIONS. 


W. 8, W. Vaux, See, R.8.L. 
BNGLiIsHe DIALECT SOCIETY. 


ANNUAL MEETING, MONDAY, Marca 31st, at 12 o'clock, in the 
CENTRAL FREE LIBRARY, MANCHESTER, 


Subscription, £1 a-year, Forty Publications now issued, 
Report may be had from 


Heaton Moor, near Stockport. 


UNIVERSITY 








List and 
J. H, NODAL, Hon, Secretary. 


COLLEGE, LONDON, 
SCHOOL. 





The NEXT TERM begins APRIL 29. FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS will be 
COMPETED FOR early in JULY. . y omeed and particulars may be 
obtained from the Office, Gower-street, W. 

Tavroveo ELY, M.A, » Secretary. 


THE MASON SCIENCE COLLEGE, 


BIRMINGHAM. 


The CHAIR of er ee in this pm will shortly be 
v ACANT, in ft Pp f Professor Hill to the Chair 
in Uni College, Lenten. Stipend £250 per annum, 
plus sweated of the — from ‘Day Students, an 
from Evening 8 Students 
. be didate will be pected to enter on his duties on the 
st 


October ne: 
‘ poees should be sent to the undersigned on or before the 26TH of 
PRK 
By a resolution of the Council, Candid are especially req d to 
abstain from canvassing. 
Further p may be ob 








the whole of the fees 











Gro. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 
(CAVENDISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 each, a for Three ene given, one 
ws the ee gy one Company, one by his Grace the Duk 





A UTOTYPE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
BOOK ILLUSTRATION, 
ADVANTAGES, 
lst. They present Faithful Representations of the Subjects. 
2nd. Printed —— paper of the Book itself, mounting not 


req 

3rd, For Editions of 1,000 and under they are cheap. 

Employed by the Trustees of the British Museum and 
by the ed Societies; also by many of the leading 
Publishers, 

Amongst the Works recently done, or at present in the 
press, may be cited : Lady Brassey’s “‘ Tahiti;’? Professor 
Gardner’s ‘* The “ee af Greek Coins ;” F. T. Hall's 
“Pedigree of the vil;” Audsley’s ‘‘Ornamental Arts 

of Japan;” “ockyer’s *< Spectral Analysis;” Burgess’s 
“Archaeological Survey of India;” ‘‘ Samuel Palmer: a . 
Memoir.”’ 

Of this last work the Athenaeum says: ‘‘This book is 
admirably illustrated by fourteen Autotype reproductions 
from lovely and characteristic sepia drawings.’ 


For Terms and Specimens, apply to the Manager, 


AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET 
(Twenty doors west of Mudie’s Library). 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


7, _ Naw Oxrorp ) SraEst, _Lonpor, Ww. 0. 


TURNER'S LIBER STUDIORUM 


Reproduced in Facsimile by the Autot ty Process, and accompanied with 
Notices of each Plate by the Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE, M.A. Publish- 
ing in 3vols., each containing Twenty-four Illustrations, price Four 
Guineas per vol. Vi oe the Secend now ready. Containing : 

The Story of E Farmyard , with Cock. 

Bridge in Middle | Distance, The Fifth Plague of Egypt. 

Roman, with Cymbals. Greenwich Hospital. 

Hindoo Ablutions, Interior of a Church, 

Bonneville: Savoy. Lauffenbourgh, 

Source of the Arveron, Calais Harbour. 

Alps from Grenoble, Coast of Yorkshire. 

Ben Arthur. Hizpah, 

Inverary Pier. Watercress Gatherers. 

Inverary Castle and Town. Juvenile Tricks. 

Flint Castle, St. Catherine’s Hill, 

Stackyard and Horses. Morpeth. 

Detached Plates of this Edition of the Liber, with the Commentary 
appertaining, are sold at 3s, 6d. 
THE AUTOTY?E COMPANY, London. 
Publishers { HENRY SOTHERAN & Co., London and Manchester, 





T° PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 


and fg oe —WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Setaen, 
Ge Printing Times, Health, hy erm. . Truth, the Furniture Gazette, 
he Review, and aw high-class ns, call attention to the facilities 
they for the COMPLETE, ‘ECONOMIC. and PUNCTUAL PRODUC- 
Ti of PERIODICAL LITERATURE, whether Illustrated or Plain. . 
Estimates furnished to Projectors of New jodicals, for either, Printing or 
Printing and Publishivg.—74 to 76, Great Quoen-street, London, wc, 





Now ready, crown 8vo, price 4s. 6d., cloth, 


PBACTICAL ESSAYS: {Common _Errors 


on tho Mind; Fallacies of 





Examinations ; The Classical Controversy ; Seay “f Philsecome's The 





. on om” Samuel Morley, Esq., M.P., and one by E. b Foster . Esq. 
wilt ‘be OFFERED for COMPETITION on AUGUST 6TH, 7TH, and 8TH, 
1884, Candidates must be under 17 on August 6th. 


by usual age of entry being between 16 and 17, a degree may be taken 
t 


College charges for Lodging, Board (with an extra Term in the Long 
Vacation), and ewe all necessary expenses of Tuition and University 
Fees, are £81 per annu: 
For further information apply to the WARDEN, Cavendish College, 








HE HIBBERT LECTURE, 1884. 


A COURSE of SIX LECTURES . “THE ORIGIN and GROWTH of 
RELIGION, as illustrated by the ANCIENT RELIGIONS of MEXICO 
and PERU, ” will be delivered, in the French language, by Professor 
ALBERT REVILLE, of the Colléze de France, at ST. GEORGE” 8 HALL, 

LANGHAM PLACE, on the following «days—viz, MONDAY, 2st. 
WEDNESDAY, 23rD, MONDAY, 287TH, and WEDNESDAY, 30TH APRIL, 
and MONDAY, 5TH, and WEDNESDAY, 7TH MAY, at 5 P.M. Admission 
to the Course of Lectures will be by ticket, without payment. Persons 
desirous of attending the Lectures are requested to send their names and 
addresses to Messrs, WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent- 
garden, W.C., not later than APRIL 12T8, and as soon as possible after 
that date tickets will be issued to as many persons as the hall will 
accommodate, 

The SAME COURSE of LECTURES will also be delivered by Professor 
REVILLE at OXFORD, in the NEW esp ey SCHOOLS, at 43) 
P.M. on each of the following days—viz., TUESDAY, 22Np, FRIDAY, 
25TH, and TUESDAY, 29TH APRIL, and FRIDAY, con ’ TUESDAY, 6TH, 
and FRIDAY, 9TH MAY. ‘Admission to the Oxford Course will be free, 
without ticket. 

PERCY LAWFORD, Secretary to the Hibbert Trustees. 


QGouTH PLACE CHAPEL, FINSBURY, 
E.C, 





Mr. MOXCURE D. CONWAY will deliver a SERIES of DISCOURSES on 
THE PRESENT PHASES of ORIENTAL RELIGION, 
March 2nd.—‘‘ Buddhism in Ceylon.” 
March 9th.—‘* Brahmanism in India.” 
March 16th.—‘* Islam and Parsaism.” 
March 23rd.—** Jainism, Brahmoism, and Theosophy.” 
March 30th.—“ Christianism and Humanitarianism,” 
Service commences at 11,15 A.M, 





U Ideal ; Learning from Books ; ae Procedure 
of Deliberative Bodies. By ALEXANDER Ban, LL.D 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co. 





ALL the BEST NEW BOOKS are in Circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Hundreds, and in some instances Thousands, of Copies 
of the Leading Books of the past Thirty Years have 
been placed in Circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY on the Day of Publication, 

Fresh Copies are added from day to day as the demand 
increases, and an ample supply is provided of all the 
Principal Fortheoming Books as they appear. 


TERMS OF .SUBSCRIPTION : 
One Guinea per Annum and Upwards, 


According to the number of Volumes required. 


Book Societies Supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses dhiatadid on mepenan 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
281, Recent Sr., anp 2, Krno Sr., CHEArsIpE, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


uis PD. 


1 vol., demy 8vo, 21s. 


THE OFFICIAL WRITINGS of 


MOUNTSTU AEE ELPHINSTONE, _ sometime 
Governor of Bomiha; 
Professor FORRES 


A NEW EDITION OF 


6c 
PE ONE 





— Edited, with a Memoir, by 


oy 158. 


THE HISTORY of GREECE, 

an of Professor MAX DUNCKER, 

by 8. .¥, ALLE LEYNE. In demy 8vo. (Uniform in 
with ‘‘ The History of Antiquity.’’) 

Professos DUNCKER’S “ HISTORY of GREECE” 


an Account of Hellas and its Civilisation from 
Ra sha dows to the Overthrow of the 


Persians at nis and Plataea. 
Vol. I GREEKS in the EARLIEST AGE, 
2. THEIR CONQUESTS and MIGRATIONS. 


NEW WORKS OF FicTION 


AT ALL THE SESRARISS. 








BY THE AUTHOR, OP “A WESTERN WILD- 


IN LONDON TOWN. 


crown 8vo. 

“An unusual! interesting story. The characters in 
Mrs ’8 new tale are strongly marked, and have been 
drawn... with much, artistic, care, There is no villany 
and, no onceivable virtue, but between these two 
extremes the reader will find ample contrasts 


Athenaeum. 
THIRLBY HALL by W.E 


3 vols., 


or of Matrimony,” ‘No = 


Tee * B gpomcr, of de Mersac,” &c. 

*** Thirlby Frat’ the pleasantest. and,, taken alto- 
gether, the best. am we have read formany a long day; 
not merely has the plot plenty of backbone and interest, 
but the style ig charming. There are two or three 
excellently, Gas characters. Lady Caroline i a 
por one of which, Thackeray “would not ve been 
ash . Without dealing in duchesges, the writer 
= etly Proaiadene his knowledge of society, and the by- 

e-way reflections, are re Bok | the least pleasant portion 
of a delightful book.” orld. 


BY THE AUTHOR, OF vt HEATH- 
OTE’S TRIAL 


OT EE CAREY, Author of “ Wooed aid Mar- 
Lm “ Fae Memories, ” &e. 

“The stoty drags nowhere, but reads brightly and 
pleasantly, and has no discrepancies of pa vam It 
teaches a useful lesson.and inducts the er into a 
lives led by pure, gentie-minded women, with, a, 
prove Vein of love and co stancy running throwsh the 
three volumes.” — Whitehall Revie. 


BY THE AUTHOR SEN: ‘THE GARDEN OF 


THE ENAVE 0 of HEARTS, 
3 vols., crown 8vo. 
ton wid ete of Hearts’ is a love-story 
position sween romance and melodra: with 
many of th q be warps darac teristics of both. The aa or is 
undoubtedly clever.” —Athenacum. 


BY THE AUTHOR ty 4 FOUR CROTCHETS 
_TO A BAR.” 


THE DAILYS of SODDEN FEN. 


By the Author of “ Four Crotchets to.a Bar,” &c. 
3 vols., crown 8vo, [Ready this day. 


NEW ADDITIONS TO BENTLEYS’ FAVOURITE 
NOVELS. 
Now ready,.at all Booksellers’. 


LADY GRIZEL. By the Hon. 
LEWIS WINGFIELD, Author of “ Abigel Rowe,” 
“In Her Majesty’s Keeping,” & New and 
Cheaper Edition. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE ADMIRAL’S WARD. By 
Mrs. ALEXANDER, Author of * The Wooing 0’t,” 
“Her Dearest Foe,” “Which shall it be!” &e, 
New andCheaper Edition. 1 vol., crown Svo, 6s, 


HEALEY. By Miss Jessie Fother- 
GILL, Author of * The First Violin,” “ Probation,” 


&c. New and Cheaper Edition. 1 vol., crown 
SvO, 6s. 


Ricuarp BENTLEY & Son, 8, New Burlington. street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 


occupy ing. & a 





MR. UNWIN’S LIST, 


NEW AND POPULAR OPULAR EDITION. 


GLADYS FAN E: 
The Story of Two Lives. 


By T. WEMYSS REID. 


In One Volume, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
“A brilliant series of scenes and characters, sketched with wonderful 
vigour.”— Guardian. 


THIRD EDITION. 
ARMINIUS VAMBERY: 
His. Life and. Adventures. 


Written by HIMSELF. 


With Woodbury Portrait and Fourteen Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 16s. 
“A most fascinating wert fall of interesti ng and curious experiences in 
the most varied of life.” —C ary Review. 
“* Never, perhaps, bas the —— ofthe traveller proper, who is not strictly 
@ geographer, or a political agent, or a missionary, or a glorified bagman, 
or a filibuster, been better exemplified.”— Satu: ay Review. 











NOW READY. 
THE LAW AND THE PROPHETS: 
Being the Hulsean Lectures for 1882. 

By F. WATSON, M.A., 


Rector of Ricca. and sometime Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


NOW W READY. 
OUR MODERN PHILOSOPHERS— 
DARWIN, BAIN, AND SPENCER. 

Or, the Descent of Man, Mind and Body. 
ARiymeé,with Reasons, Essays, Notes, and Quotations 
By PSYCHOSIS. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 


SECOND EDITION. 
STOPS; OR, HOW TO PUNCTUATE. 
With Instructions for Correcting Proofs, Sc. 


By PAUL ALLARDYCE. 
Deny ielo, parchment antique, or cloth, 1s. 
“ A practical and very useful handbook.”—Daily Chronic‘e. 











THE QUEEN. OF ROUMANIA. 


PILGRIM SORROW. 
By CARMEN SYLVA (The Queen of Roumania). 


Translated by HELEN ZIMMERN, 
Author ot ** The Epic of Kings.” 


With Portrait-Etching by Lalauze. Crown 8vo, cl.ex., 5s. 


“ A charming book, pathetic, graceful, and touching.”—Spectator, 
7 ative scenes are 80 vividly and fa" described as to 
recall passages in the ‘ Arabian Nights’ or in * Vathek 
Liverpool Daily Post. 


GIFT-BOOK FOR EASTER. 
THE TEMPLE: 
Sacred Poems ani Private Ejaculations. 


By Mr. GEORGE HERBERT. 
Small crown. New Edition. 


With Introductory Essay by J. HENRY SHORTHOUSE, 
Author of ** JoHN INGLESANT.” 


This is a facsimile reprint by typography of the 
Qriginal Edition of 1633. No pains have been spared to 
make this-an exact replica as regards paper, size, print, 
and binding. 

Fourth Edition, sheep inition of Original binding, 5s. 
Paper board Ss, old style, uncut edges, bs. 
rithtion morocco, 6s. 


“The style of Mr. Seana dainty little preface is, we shou'd say, 
noarly pesfect.in iis kind. . . . From the delicate bit of word- paintivg 
wi.b, which it opens to the closing rer there is one clear thought 
running through the whole,” ”— Spectat 

charming reprint, has a fresh value added to it by the Introductory 
Essay of the author of ‘John — 2? Acavemy. 


VERNON LEF’S WORKS. 
OTTILIE: 
Au. Eighteenth-Century Idyl. 
By VERNON LEE. 
Square 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
THE PRINCE OF THE 
HUNDRED SOUPS: 
A. Puppet Show in. Narrative. 
Edited, with a Preface, by VERNON LEE, 
Author of “ Ottilie,” &c. 
With Four Illustrations in Sepia by Sarah Birch. 
Cheaper Edition. Square 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRA (TED CATALOG UE post-free. 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 26, Paternoster-square, E.C. 











J ba SHAKESPEARE 
LACK 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & C0.’S 
List. 


NOW READY. 


The English Catalogue of Books 


For 1883, 


Containing a Complete List of all the Books published in. » Grant. Britain 
and Ireland the Year 1833, with their Sizes, Prices, and Publishers’ 
Names : Books published in the United States of 
America, with the addition of an Index to Subjects. A Continuation of 
the London and British Catalogues, Price 5s, 


ARTISTS AT Homté. 


1, Sir F. LEIGHTON, iat” 3 r WEBSTER, RA, 
RSHALL, RA. 4. V. C. PRKINSEP, A.R.A, 
PART Il. wilt pom J. E. MILLAIS, R.A., G, A. har het gar MARCUS 
STONE, A.R.A., and 8. COUSINS, Hon, Retired 
yo be obtained of any Bookseller in Town or Cina 
With E phies and Descripti by Mr. F. G. STEPHENS, 


KHEDIVES and PASHAS: 


Sketches of Contemporary Egyptian Rulers and Statesmen, By ONE 
WHO KNOWS TH M WE WELL. 
i The een oe ISMAIL,—2. The KHEDIVE —3. ARABI.— 

RIAZ PASHA.—5. NUBAR PASHA,—6, .CHERIF PASHA.—7, The 
CuEenir MINISTRY. —8. Some CONSULS GEREKAL, 
From the TIMES, March 20th, 1885, 
“*Nothing ap g the of the present Tequalls little volume 
has hitherto ? appeared. Radi and Pashas’ may be resd in a cquple of 
hours, the reader will learn from it more about Egyptian. statesmen 
and other leaders - —— politics than a week’s study of Blue-books 
would afford, present. litile work, on the other. hand, is 
decidedly entertaining, pm this with no “wok of solid information. ‘The 
author has lived.in Eve for some twenty, years, as hig references to events 
in 1865prove; and it a rage a age most of this period he has been on 
very and intimate tenes with many of the Jeaders whose 
ebaracters he sketches, Mec Ka] paphces and 
haye obtained the curious in which the volume ebounds, and 
which is reyealed to the public with. ry engaging frankness which may, 
porhep® ,; rather surprise some of the subjects of these very out-spoken 

japte: 





3 W. C, 








A Second Edition is now in the press of 
Mr, H. H. JOHNSTON'S. ‘‘THE RIVER 
CONGO, from its MOUTH to BOLOBO.” 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


For APRIL ( (now ready), price ONE 8 

contain: 

a Novel. 

i Thustratine? Wess 
th. A. *pbey. 


PART ot MURILLO’S “IMMACULATE CONCEP- 
TION,” in the Salon Carré of the Aesives. En- 
graved from the Original by W. B, CLOsson. 
TFeenttapteen) 


A LOVER’S PILGRIMAGE. E. D. R. Brancrarpr. 


Iliustrations, Drawn by Joutel end UC, Mince: Tomb ot Can Mastino LI, 
—Tomb of Can Signorio—Statue of Cau Grande—Court of the Town-Hall 
—Statue of Dante—The Piezza del Erve—Church of Sau Zeno—Lour of the 
Cuthedral—Palazzo Gran Guardia—View trom Ponte Nuuvo—The Arena— 
Juliet’s Tomb as it was in the Last Century, 

A VISIT to SARDIS. Cuartzs Exior Norton. 

Ilustrations, from Photographs and I’lans, by C. Graham: Mourd of 
Alyattes and Lake of Gyges—Valley of the Hermus and Acropolis of Sardis 
—Columns of the Temp.e of Cybele—Mep of the Sardis Kegion—Plan of 
Mound Passages. 

A TELL-TALE of SPRING: a Poem. H. H. 

THE PICTURE: aStory.—lI. CHARLES READE. 

THE GOOD SAMARITAN: a Morality Play. R. H. 

HORNE. 

THE HOHENZOLLERNS. HERBERT Turrze. 
luustrations, from Ut Prints, and Phutogeophs: Frederic, the First 

Elector of Brandenburg—The Hohe:.zollerns from the First to the Tenth 

Elector—E lector George William— the G eat Elector’s Mov uns nt at Berlin 

—King Frederic I.—F. ederic Willism L—Queen Sophia Cha: lotte—Frederic 

the Great—Frederic Willism IL—lnderic Williem [i.—Queen Louise— 

Frederic Wiliiam 1V.—The Old E ectoral Castie at Tangermiiude, 


FROM the FRASERto the COLUMBIA.—First Paper. 


Tt GERSOLL. 

Illustrations, Drawn by A. U. Nedwood: On the Fraser River—Map of 
Vancouver and the. Western Portion of Washi: gton Teritery—A Bit of 
Victoria Harvour—Some Indian Graves near Yale, British Colambia—A 
Kelic of San Juan—Fort Towvsend frm the l’ort—in and about Port 
Townsend—Vancouver Iudian Family—Makad Fishing Camp—vid Indian 


Village, Nootka. 
ee ae BULWEE.. sea LYTTON. With Por- 
E. P. Rox. 


NATURE’S aietal. ‘SLORY —V. 
Hlustrations, Drawn by Willi+m Mamilton.G bson and Frederic Dielman : 
“She stole nuisele-sly down the :tairway.”—Tbe Mountain Road—The 

Freshet—Jack Frost's Captive—W inter Folixge—The Harbinger of Spring. 
THE SECOND WAR for INDEPENDENCE. Tuomas 
WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 
Illustrations, from Authentic Portr. its and a Drawing, by Howard Pyle: 
James Madisou—Mercy Warren—Impressieut of American Seamen. 


MODERN SANITARY ENGINEERING. W. P. 
TROWBRIDGE. 
SIX of ONE and HALF-A-DOZEN of the OTHER: 
a Tale in Four Letters. 

WORKING MEN’S HOMES. “< _B BowKER. 

With Thirteen I » from hog * Pans, &e, 
WINGS: a Poem. NW. Luprow. 

With Two Illustrations, Drawn by William eos Gibson, 


ETC., ETC, 








London : 
Sampson Low, Marston, Searte, & Rivington, 
Crown-buildings, 188, Flect-street, E.C. 
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LITERATURE. 


The Land Laws. By Frederick Pollock. 
‘‘ English Citizen Series.” (Macmillan. ) 


Mr. Portock has certainly earned the gratitude 
of lawyers as well as laymen for the brilliant 
essay in which he has so clearly expounded 
the principles of our English real-property 
law, and has thrown light upon the strange 
customs and wondrous scholastic fictions which 
to some minds are mere monstrosities, and to 
others have appeared to be the perfection of 
reason. His readers will be forced to admit 
that the system has very little “intrinsic 
coherence ”’ and hardly any principle of growth, 
so that it can only be rendered intelligible 
“in the light of its historical conditions.’ 
The relations of the lord and the copyholder, 
the rights of the commoner on the waste or 
the villagers upon the green, are matters 
which demand for their comprehension the 
help of persons possessing a knowledge of 
the most ancient Teutonic traditions surviving 
only in an imperfect form and defaced or 
nearly obliterated by lapse of time. To 
understand the intricacies of the doctrine of 
tenures one must wade back into ‘the mire 
of feudalism,” and learn the art of dealing 
with the Norman military system in phrases 
and under modes of reasoning derived from 
the Roman law. A full knowledge of the 
machinery of a family settlement implies an 
acquaintance with metaphysical subtleties as 
to the nature of equitable estates which found 
favour in the law courts long after the ideas 
from which they were derived had been 
abandoned by the schools. The apparently 
unmeaning conflicts between the decisions of 
the judges and the plain language of the 
mediaeval statutes are the signs of a real 
struggle between the king and his barons or 
between the laity and the ecclesiastical land- 
lords; and we owe to the same cause the 
clumsy fictions by which, even in the last 
generation, the cutting off an entail or the 
conveyance of a freehold estate was made to 
assume the shape of a long-contested lawsuit. 
An introduction to the learning of manors 
and copyholds is afforded by the picturesque 
description of a manorial estate, with park 
and demesne, and strips of Lammas land, and 
a common ‘‘covered with brilliant gorse and 
heather in their season, and fringed and 
crested with wild woods.” This is a distinct 
improvement on the arid style of the older 
legal essays, which were so rarely enlivened 
with a graceful or poetical illustration. 





There are books on jocular tenures, of which 
-the wit is now a trifle musty, and a few 
ballads of monastic conveyancers about him 
who ‘bit the white wax with his tooth,” or 
claimed a bow and a bright arrow “ when he 
came to hunt upon Yarrow;” but, as a rule, 
our jurists seldom dropped into poetry, and 


Blackstone himself is credited with only one 
lapse from severity in a description of running 
water as a wild and wandering thing. Mr. 
Pollock has the gifts of humour and imagina- 
tion. The Manor of Dale assumes under his 
treatment the appearance of an antique ruin, 
in which those who have the secret of ‘the 
crabbed spell-book” may call up again “ the 
ghosts of a vanished order of the world.” 
The mediaeval se/gneur rises before our eyes, 
grasping his petty dues and casual profits of 
waif and stray and treasure-trove, or riding 
on his nag of assize to seize a deodand, or a bit 
of wreck, or the heriot which “ added a sorrow 
to death.” The steward sits in court-leet and 
administers the ancient oaths to the Pinder and 
the Aletaster and the other officials of the town- 
ship, or settles the quarrels of the fair and 
market at the Dustyfoot Court on the barrow 
or under the immemovial oak. The memo 

of a still older time, before the Black Death 
had dislocated the organisation of labour, 
shows us the lord of Dale in more majestic 
state, with powers of life and death and rights 
of pit and gallows, ‘‘ with sac and soe and 
infang-thief and outfang-thief,” and all the 
other barbarous franchises which the Norman 
lawyers thought it safer to enumerate by their 
English names. In the times which imme- 
diately followed the Norman Conquest, the 
lord of the minor had wide prerogatives indeed 
‘on strand and stream, by wood and field ;” 
and the peasants whose forced labour main- 
tained his estate were not much better off 
than serfs, even where they could prove their 
freedom from slavish blood. The copyholders 
of to-day represent the separate classes of the 











free labourers and of the ‘‘ natives” or bond- 
men who advanced into the ranks of the 
*‘ customary tenants” when slavery was 
silently abolished. The quaint customs of 
the country-side preserve remnants and sur- 
vivals of old dooms and laws of kingdoms 
which disappeared during the making of 
England, and rites and ceremonies of an 
archaic symbolism of which in some instances 
the origin and meaning are forgotten. 

Mr. Pollock corrects the mistake of Black- 
stone which has puzzled generations of 
lawyers, misled by his authority into sup- 
posing that all the customary privileges of 
the small landowners, and indeed most of 
the rights and libertics of Englishmen, were 
due to the caprice or generosity of their 
Norman masters. Sir Edward Coke himself, 
who was learned but not very high-minded, 
thought it to be ‘‘ the height of a grand and 
superlative ingratitude to cry aloud and 
elamour” against these good and great bene- 
factors. Copyholders, as they now exist, may 
be divided into four principal classes—the first 
comprising the ‘ statesmen” in the North of 
England, holding their estates from ancestor 
to heir by the ancient and laudable custom of 
tenant-right ; the second class comprising the 
ordinary copyholders, liable to a constantly 
increasing rent in the shape of fines of two 
years’ value paid to the lord for admittance ; 
the third being the customary estates for lives 
by the West-of-England tenure; and the last 
taking in those conventionary tenants who 
scem to hold on the same terms as the tenants 
of the Celtic lords in this island and in 
‘“ Britain beyond the sea.” Many of these 
estates are still of a precarious nature, being 





treated as depending on contract alone, though 






regulated and sustained by custom. It is 
possible that in the change which is leading 
us in all directions to pass back ‘“ from con- 
tract to status” something may yet be done to 
gain for the copyholders of the South some of 
the permanent privileges which the bold 
yeomen of the North obtained by their courage 
and persistence. 

The old Teutonic customs permeated the 
social economy of the manor and township ; 
and this was especially the case in the long- 
settled districts, which were the first to be 
seized by the invaders from Germany. But 
from another point of view the scheme of our 
land-law may be described as a modified 
feudalism. All land is, in theory, the pro- 
perty of the Crown, to be administered for 
the defence of the realm—a fact which may 
be commended to the notice of those who 
would ‘ nationalise”’ or ‘‘communalise’’ the 
property of the land-holders. The highest 
fee-simple estate may be regarded as a mili- 
tary office held on condition of doing some 
adequate service for the Sta'e. But, as a 
matter of history, the unorginised militia of 
the feudal tenants was soon found to be 
useless ; and the military services were at first 
commuted for fixed dues, and afterwards 
altogether abolished. This last change became 
inevitable when the distribution of the abbey 
lands among the members of a new aristocracy 
led to a general confusion of tenures, and it 
was carricd out as a matter of course after 
the change in popular feeling produced by 
the great Civil War. 

The rule of primogeniture is our principal 
legacy from the feudal times. Mr. Pollock 
explains how it was imported into England 
for the protection of the military estates, and 
was extended to the holdings of the rustics 
in furtherance of the policy of the law. 
There are traces of an old custom of primo- 
geniture which prevailed in the North of 
England as early as the days of Bede ; but the 
rule, which became part of our Common Law, 
was in fact a local custom of the Pays de 
Caux imported for English use on account of 
its peculiar strictness. The quict way in 
which the rule was extended to lands of 
every tenure is partly to be explained by the 





fact that the rules of inheritance were, up to 
the reign of Edward IL., treated as matters 
for arrangement between lord and tenant, as 
when De Montfort abolished the succession 
of the youngest at Leicester, and the arch- 
bishops withdrew estates in Kent from the 
operation of the custom of gavelkind. 

A great part of our legil history is taken 
up with the struggles of the laity to limit 
the acquisition of land by the Church, which 
resulted in the introduction for general pur- 
poses of the conveyances by fictitious actions 
and the machinery of secret trusts which were 
borrowed by the clergy from the civilians. 
The trust, which at first was merely an honour- 
able understanding, was io course of time pro- 
tected by the Court of Chancery and developed 
into an “equitable estate;” and it was dis- 
covered that the new kind of property was 
free from the ex ietions and inconveniences of 
the feudal law. A desperate attempt was 
made to abolish the whole system of trusts 
by the ‘ parliamentary magic ” of the Statute 
of Uses; but the ingenuity of the lawyers 
was too strong for the ill-draiwn statute, and 
the popular wish was gratified when land 
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could pass from one man to another “on 
payment of a little money in an ale-house.”’ 
‘The system of perpetual entails had been 
broken by ‘‘those bold men the judges in 
Taltarum’s case” as carly as the reign of 
Edward IV. After the abolition of the 
military tenures, there was nothing to check 
the infinite subtlety of men like Sir Orlando 
Bridgman in the long series of experiments 
by which they perfected the system of family 
settlements. Mr. Pollock aptly compares the 
curious structure of a strict settlement with 
‘“‘the image of an archaic Aryan household” 
under the control of the eldest living male 
ancestor, and he can detect an analogy between 
the familiar spirits of the hearth and the 
influences of the family solicitor. 

Among the principal developments of the 
land-law in modern times we should notice 
the equitable rules which govern the system 
of mortgages, and the various statutory enact- 
ments which have added to the security of 
leascholders. Whether mortgages shall be 
retained in their present form, and whether 
the leaseholder shall convert his occupation 
into ownership, are among those projects of 
reform on which Mr. Pollock is discreetly 
reticent But he points out with much force 
that many of the current nostrums for sim- 
plifying the law at a blow are in reality pro- 
posals for shifting the very basis of society, 
and would, if accepted, involve the enormous 
labour of reconstructing the vast and intricate 
system of the English Jand-law. 

Curves 1. Evron. 


Voyages of Diseovery in the <Aretie and 
Antarctic Seas and Round the World. By 
Deputy Inspector-General R. M*‘Cormick. 
In 2 vols. (Sampson Low.) 


A pbistrncutsiep writer his remarked that to 
the people of this country Polar research 
should have a peculiar charm, for maritime, 
and especially Arctic, enterprise runs like a 
bright silver thread through the history of 
the English nation, lighting up its darkest 
and least creditable periods, and even giving 
cause for just pride at times when all other 
contemporary events would be sources only 
of shame and regret. Glorious indeed is the 
record of those voyages in the frozen seas 
which have added such a series of incidents 
to our naval records is may well serve to 
maintain that spirit of national  self- 
confidence which is a condition of all 
noble achievements; and the present century 
is specially rich in examples of devotion 
tv one of the noblest of causes—the advance- 
ment of human knowledge. The names of 
Pury, Ross, and Franklin are household 
words ; and, though the achievements of these 
great explorers are matters of history, this 
latest accouat of some of their most memorable 
efforts, by onc who took an active part in 
them, cannot fail to be acceptable to all who 
are interested in Arctic aud Antarctic research. 
In the course of a long and honourable 
career Dr. M‘Cormick has had the good 
fortune to be engaged as medical officer, 
naturalist, ani geologist in no less than three 
Polar expeditions. He was surgeon of the 
Heela when Sir Edward Parry made _ his 
famous attempt to reach the North Pole in 
1827; and he served with Sir Joseph Hooker 





in James Ross’s Antarctic expedition during 
the years 1839-43. He also took part in one 
of the Franklin search expeditions in 1852- 
53, and had charge of a boat party for 
the examination of the western shore of 
North Devon Island. The first volume 
embraces the voyages with Parry and 
Ross, and ends with a brief sketch of the 
author’s views as to the possibility of reaching 
the North and South Poles. The second con- 
tains an account of the Franklin search, and 
an autobiography of Dr. M‘Cormick himself, 
with an Appendix of Admiralty correspond- 
ence and testimonials. The journal form has 
been adhered to throughout, and this imparts 
a reality to the narrative which almost 
makes us forget that some of the incidents 
recorded occurred more than half-a-century 
ago. It is quite unlike modern books of 
travel, and in many respects, even to the 
style of the numerous illustrations, reminds 
us of the solid quartos of a former generation. 

The most interesting part of the work is 
undoubtedly the narrative of Sir James Ross’s 
Antarctic expedition in the Erebus and the 
Terror. Parry’s gallant dash at the North Pole 
has been recounted again and again; and, as 
Dr. M‘Cormick did not accompany the travel- 
ling party over the ice, he has little to 
add to what we already knew. The search 
for Sir John Franklin is also fresh in the 
recollection of all, and has been kept promi- 
nently before the public in connexion with 
several recent expeditions, notably the voyages 
of Sir Allen Young in the Pandora and the 
remarkable journey of Lieut. Schwatka. But 
it is a far ery tothe South Pole; and, although 
Sir James Ross himself wrote a narrative 
which is full of romantic interest, it is com- 
paratively unknown to general readers. It is 
therefore worth while to recall some of the 
leading incidents of a voyage to which we are 
chiefly indebted for what is known of the 
Antarctic Ocean. 

The expedition originated in a recommenda- 
tion of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. Capt. Ross had reached 
the Northern magnetic pole, and it was hoped 
he might be able to find the corresponding 
point in the Southern hemisphere, which was 
supposed to be in lat. 66°8., long. 146° E. 
The observations actually made led Ross to 
think that 76° would be nearer the truce lati- 
tude, but this was never determined, as the 
expedition was stopped by an impenetrable 
barrier of ice. On. January 10, 1841, after 
an absence of fifteen months from England, 
the Erebus and the TZerror were steering 
directly for the Southern magnetic pole, and 
the hopes of all on board that they would 
reach that point were raised to the highest 
pitch. As the ships advanced, however, a 
strong ‘‘ land blink” appeared on the horizon, 
and at 2.30 a.m. on the 11th the land itself 
was seen directly ahead of the ship. It must 
then have been more than a hundred miles 
distant, and soon afterwards became so inter- 
mingled with the hazy cloudy horizon that 
doubts were entertained as to its being land 
at all. But by 9 a.m. it was sufficiently well 
defined to be sketched and described in detail. 


“It extended from south-east by south to south- 
west by south; very high, and enveloped in 
a mantle of snow, except the lower portions of 
the steep escarpment rising above the sea, and 
these were black, where not longitudinally 





streaked with snow; but the whole of the 
upper part of this vast mountain range was an 
entire glaciation beneath a white mantle of 
snow, relieved only at intervals by the dark 
apex of some hummock or projecting mountain 
peak peering through the snow-clad mantle. 
The weather was all that could be desired’ for 
giving effect to such a magnificent panorama 
as gradually unfolded itself like a Reuiving 
view to our astonished eyes. The sky was a 
clear azure-blue, with the most brilliant sun- 
shine; the thermometer at 31°, with a fresh 
breeze from the westward.” 

Of course the land effectually barred the way 
to the magnetic pole; but the explorers had 
the consolation of knowing that they restored 
to England the honour of discovering the 
southernmost land, which, having been nobly 
won by the intrepid Bellinghausen, had 
for more than twenty years been held by 
Russia. After a long pull amid the ice, a 
party of officers succeeded in landing on an 
islet lying off the mainland, which was 
christened ‘‘ Possession Island,” to com- 
memorate the taking possession of the new 
land in the name of her Majesty. This was, 
however, stoutly resisted by myriads of 
penguins, which covered the whole surface of 
the island so completely ‘‘that it was like a 
thistle-bed to pass through, so thickly formed 
were their ranks, and without kicking them 
to right and left there was no getting through 
their dense legions.”” Their loud, coarse notes, 
and the insupportable stench from guano, 
made the exploring party right glad to depart. 
No landing could be effected on the mainland 
owing to the strength of the currents among 
the ice; but, by taking advantage of every 
favourable breeze, the explorers managed to 
attain a still more southerly point, and on 
January 28 they were “startled by the 
most unexpected discovery, in this vast 
region of glaciation, of a stupendous vol- 
canic mountain in a high state of activity.” 
This voleano, which proved to be 12,400 feet 
above the level of the sea, was named “* Mount 
Erebus,” andan extinct volcano tothe eastward, 
little inferior in height, was called ‘‘ Mount 
Terror.” As they approached the land under 
all studding-sails a low white line was secn 
extending from its eastern point as far as the 
eye could discern. It presented an extra- 
ordinary appearance, gradually increasing in 
height as the ships got nearer to it, and 
proved at length to be a perpendicular cliff of 
ice, between one hundred and fifty and two 
hundred feet above the level of the sea, 
perfectly flat and level at the top, and with- 
out any fissures or promontories on its even 
seaward face, except where caverns were 
hollowed out by the constant action of the 
waves, producing a remarkable effect of light 
and shade. This wall of ice was named the 
‘‘Great Southern Barrier;” and, as it was 
much higher than the mast-heads, nothing 
could be seen beyond it except the summit of 
a lofty range of mountains extending to the 
southward as far as the seventy-ninth degree 
of latitude, which Capt. Ross named after 
Sir Edward Parry. Whether the ‘“ Parry 
Mountains ” again take an easterly direction, 
and form the base to which this extraordinary- 
mass of ice is attached, must be left for 
future navigators to determine. After sailing 
for more than a hundred miles along this 
strange barrier of icc, a council was held, and 
the two commanders agreed ,in thinking that 
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a nearer approach to the pole was impossible. 
As Capt. Ross observed, ‘‘they might with 
equal chance of success try to sail through the 
cliffs of Dover as penetrate such a mass.” 
The highest latitude attained was 78° 3’ 6” 
S., in longitude 173° W. 

The ships returned to Tasmania in April 
1841, and a second attempt to reach the South 
Pole was made in the following season. New 
Year’s Day 1842 was spent amid heavy 
pack ice, and the Great Barrier was again 
sighted on February 22—the highest lati- 
tude reached on this occasion being 78° 8’ 
S., in longitude 161° 27’ W. On March 13 
the ships came into collision in a gale of 
wind among tremendous icebergs, and received 
such damage that it was necessary to pro- 
ceed at once to Falkland Islands. A 
third attempt was made in 1843 on the 
meridian of Cape Horn, but a heavy pack was 
encountered in lat. 65° 6’, and the highest 
latitude reached was 71° 10’. 

The details of these highly interesting 
voyages are very graphically described, and 
there is plenty of incident and adventure 
throughout the whole book. Perhaps the 
autobiography occupies rather too much 
space, considering that it is, as the author 
modestly observes, of subordinate interest to 
the general public; and the Admiralty cor- 
respondence is not very edifying. There is no 
doubt that Dr. M‘Cormick has done good and 
loyal service to his country and to science ; but, 
as his ideas on the subject of promotion for 
these services were not in accordance with 
those of ‘‘their Lordships,” it might have 
been better, after such a lapse of time, to 
maintain a dignified reserve on the subject. 
The mapping, also, is somewhat disappointing, 
as a good track chart, at least of the South 
Polar regions, would have added considerably 
to the value of the book. No one, however, 
will be disposed to criticise it severely; and 
the accomplishment of such a task at the age 
of eighty-three bears eloquent testimony to 
the pluck and energy of which the veteran 
author has already given so many proofs. 

Grorce T. Temp ce. 








LUTHER’S EARLY TREATISES. 


First Principles of the Reformation; or, the 
Ninety-five Theses and the Three Primary 
Works of Dr. Martin Luther, translated 
into English. Edited, with Theological 
and Historical Introductions, by Henry 
Wace and C. A. Buchheim. (John Murray.) 


To study the Reformation is, as Baumgarten 
says (Lutherus Redivivus, p. 115), to study 
Luther; and he adds that it is because 
Luther is insufficiently studied that a veil 
covers the history of the Reformation. Long 
ago, Moritz Arndt and Bunsen complained that 
Germans knew nothing of the real Luther, but 
contemplated in his stead a thing of shreds 
and patches, made up of fragments of truth 
distorted by modern party spirit; and Wein- 
garten, in his edition of Rothe’s Lectures on 
Church History (ii. 829), anticipates that the 
history of the Reformation will take quite 
another form when it comes to be written by 
men who have really read Luther’s writings. 
In the present condition of the literature of 
Reformation history, Luther, he declares, is 
one of the least-known writers of the six- 





teenth century. If this is true of Germany — 
as, no doubt, to some extent it is—much 
more is it true of England. Here, until the 
recent publication of a translation of Késtlin’s 
excellent Life, there was no tolerable Life of 
Luther accessible to English readers. Several 
of his works were translated, but none could 
be said to be known except the Zable Tulk 
and the Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Galatians. And yet Luther is eminently a 
man who ought to be known at first-hand. 
Every line which he wrote is impressed with 
peculiar characteristics which are lost in even 
the best biography. ; 

We therefore welcome the translation of 

Luther’s famous Theses, and of the three 
principal works of his early period, which has 
just been published by the Principal of King’s 
College and his colleague, Prof. Buchheim. 
No publication could be better fitted to intro- 
duce the real Luther to Englishmen. The 
famous Theses which Luther affixed to the 
door of the church at Wittenberg, and which 
were speedily heard of all over Europe, ought 
certainly to be known in their integrity; and 
the treatises selected display very forcibly 
the traits of the genuine Luther as he 
appeared in his earliest and best period. We 
cannot give the characteristics of these famous 
treatises better than in Dr. Wace’s own 
words :— 
‘*In the treatise on Christian Liberty we have 
the most vivid of all embodiments of that life 
of faith to which the Reformer recalled the 
Church, and which was the mainspring of the 
Reformation. In the Appeal to the German 
Nobility he first asserted those rights of the 
laity and of the temporal power without the 
admission of which no reformation would have 
been practicable, and he then denounced with 
burning moral indignation the numerous and 
intolerable abuses which were upheld by Roman 
authority. In the third treatise, on the Baby- 
lonish Captivity of the Church, he applied the 
same cardinal principles to the elaborate sacra- 
mental system of the Church of Rome, sweeping 
away by means of them the superstitions with 
which the original institutions of Christ had 
been overlaid, and thus releasing men’s con- 
sciences from a vast net-work of ceremonial 
bondage. The rest of the Reformation, it is 
not too much to say, was but the application 
of the principles vindicated in these three 
works,” 

Dr. Wace has prefixed to the collection a 
really admirable account of the most char- 
acteristic traits of Luther’s theology—a 
theology which is not the work of a great 
systematiser like Calvin, but of one who 
spoke, like St. Paul, out of the fullness of 
his heart, because necessity was laid upon 
him. Every sentence that Luther wrote is 
hot with the passion from which it sprang; 
love and hatred, light and darkness, contended 
in his heart for the mastery. His thoughts 
were set down, for the most part in hot haste, 
in treatises called forth by the events of the 
day. Only a long and loving study of Luther 
himself could have enabled Dr. Wace to give 
in some thirty pages so vigorous and life-like 
an account of his first principles. That it is 
a complete account of his views, and of the 
opinions on all manner of subjects which he 
was compelled to deliver, cannot, of course, be 
said. The essay does not claim to be such an 
account; what it attempts it thoroughly 
accomplishes. 

Dr. Wace has not attempted more than 





could be accomplished within his limits. We 
are not sure that we can say the same of Dr. 
Buchheim. His Historical Introduction is 
indeed excellent in itself, but it is not, we 
think, quite what English readers want. To 
start from the coronation of Charles the Great 
at Rome, and trace the relations of the Empire 
and the Papacy to the time of Luther, is a 
task which requires considerable room if the 
result is to be interesting, or even intelligible. 
Having but brief space at his command, Dr. 
Buchheim presumes too much on the previous 
knowledge of his readers. He alludes where 
a full statement is required. He speaks of 
Duke George and Elector Frederick as if they 
were as well known in England as Henry VIII. 
and Edward VI. He hardly realises that 
historical events which have been of course 
familiar to himself from his childhood are 
obscure to the ordinary English reader. How 
many, for instance, of the ordinary ‘“‘ educated ”’ 
class in this country know what was the 
constitution of the “Dict” when Luther 
appeared before it at Worms? How many 
have any conception what kind of ‘ Nobility 
of the Teutonic Nation” it was to which 
Luther addressed his famous Appeal? What 
the English public especially wants for 
the understanding of the beginnings of 
the Reformation is, in our judgment, an 
account of the constitution of the Empire 
and its position with regard to the Papacy in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; the 
relations of the several princes of the Empire 
to the Emperor and to each other; the condi- 
tion of the people in the several districts and 
cities, both material and moral. In fact, the 
third section of Robertson’s Introduction to 
his Jlistory of Charles V., and the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth chapters of Prof. Bryce’s 
Holy Roman Empire, form an excellent his- 
torical introduction to the period of Luther. 
Dr. Buchheim’s essay, however, is full of 
information, and is very clearly written. It 
should hardly be imputed to him as a fault 
that he has thought too well of the knowledge 
and intelligence of his English readers. 

We will venture to say that the first read- 
ing of Luther’s famous Theses will cause to 
ma: y English readers a shock of mild sur- 
prise. Some years ago a picture was painted 
of Luther, with a large hammer and a 
furious countenance, nailing this document to 
the door of the church at Wittenberg in the 
midst of an awe-struck crowd. Probably, in 
fact, so common a matter as the publication 
of theses which a particular doctor proposed to 
maintain attracted at first no particular atten- 
tion, though when the matter of them came 
to be known everyone felt that something 
extraordinary had happened. But the picture 
represented the popular belief that Luther’s 
ninety-five Theses were a declaration of war 
on the Papacy. Those who hold such a 
belief will be surprised to find the Pope 
treated with courtesy, though no doubt some 
of the powers which his friends claimed for 
him are denied. Nay, Luther even says 
(art. 38) that ‘‘the remission [of penalties ] 
imparted by the Pope is by no means to be 
despised, since it is, as I have said, a declara- 
tion of the Divine remission.’”’ In fact, when 
he published his Theses he does not seem to 
have had any intention of breaking with 
Rome, still less of calling into being a new 
and antagonistic ecclesiastical system. It 
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was, to a great extent, the conduct of his 
opponents, particularly of Dr. Eck, which 
forced him into the attitude which he ulti- 
mately assumed. It was when he and his 
adherents were driven out of the old Church 
that they began to build a new. But 
when he wrote (Babylon. Capt. 227) that 
‘of this sacrament [of orders | the Church of 
Christ knows nothing ”—when he spoke (7d. 
230) of ‘‘certain indelible characters sup- 
posed to be impressed on those who receive 
orders” as ‘‘fancies’”—when he asserted 
the right of any Christian congregation or 
community to judge of doctrine—he had 
evidently broken with Rome and was laying 
down the root-principle of the Reforma- 
tion. For good or for evil, he asserted the 
right. of Christian communities to appoint 
and dismiss their own ministers, and declared 
that a minister dismissed from his sacred 
office hyd no further power or privilege; he 
was but a man like other men. This was 
directly antagonistic to the teaching of the 
Church. The power of the hierarchy rested 
mainly on the belief that it, and it alone, was 
divinely empowered to prescribe petiance, to 
forgive sins, to administer sacraments. Ina 
word, under the old system the laity were 
taught that their salvation from everlasting 
penalties depended wholly—except, perhaps, 
in a few rare.and exceptional cases—on the 
priesthood. The Pope, in particular, had the 
power of conferring on whomsoever he would 
portions of the ‘‘ treasure of merits’? which 
was at his disposal. It was the offensive 
display of this supposed power in the sale 
of indulgences, hawked about by itinerant 
mountebanks to the destruction of all mordlity, 
which first moved Luther’s wrath. He 
attacked the reckless use of a power supposed 
to be inherent in the hierarchy, but the course 
of the combat soon Jed him to question. the 
supposed divine authority of the priesthood 
itself. He wished to return to the simple 
belief of the earliest age.of the Church; and 
there; he believed, he found no hierarchy. 
European Protestantism — that system of 
Christianity which rejects the conception of a 
hierarchy through Which alone divine grace 
can be bestowed—certainly arose from the 
words which, in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, Luther alone had the courage to say. 
S. CHerraam. 








Studies in History, Legend, and Literature: 

By H. Schiitz Wilson. (Griffith & Farran.) 
THis is a volume of eSsays which have 
mostly appeared before in the pages of maga- 
zities, and are now collected with a view 
to beguiling the general reader for an hour or 
two: Their contents are somewhat miscel- 
laneous, but they tend in the direction of 
historital gossip of an interesting sort. The 
papet about Goethe’s Faust scarcely has 
enotigh novelty to justify its republication. 
The study of ‘Madame Roland” puts 
together pleasantly the results of the various 
publictitions which have recently appeared in 
Frantve on the subject. Mr. Schiitz Wilson 
has done ample justice to the dramatic side 
of his heroine’s career, and to the splendid 
stdicism of hier life. But he should not be so 
far carried away by his feelings as to write, 
‘By heavens! ’tis pitiful to think of this 
splendid creature in Sainte Pélagie!” 





Emotion must be transformed jnto literary 
expression before it is committed to the 
press. 

The most novel of Mr. Wilson’s studies is 
that on ‘‘ Eppelein von Gailingen,” a German 
Raub-ritter of the fourteenth century, who 
sorely annoyed the good citizens of Niirnberg. 
He is a hero of legend, like Robin Hood, and 
marvellous stories are told of his adventurous 
daring. But Mr. Wilson makes no attempt 
to determine how much was legend and what 
is the basis of historical fact. It is enough 
for him to write an exciting story. Another 
essay tells, again, the dismal story of ‘‘ Count 
Struensee and Queen Caroline Mathilde,” a 
tale unrelieved by any features of nobility in 
any of its actors. He also gives a sketch of 
the life of ‘Elizabeth Stuart, Queen of 
Bohemia,” who cannot with the best endeavour 
be raised into a very interesting personage. 

The only essay which professes to make 
any direct contribution to historical literature 
is that which stands first in his volume, on 
‘*Lucrezia Borgia.” This was written as a 
reply to the work of Herr Gregorovius, and 
its republication shows that its writer con- 
siders it to be of permanent importance. As 
the general attitude of mind which it displays 
is perhaps a common one, .it deserves some 
consideration. Mr. Schiitz Wilson looks upon 
‘historical rehabilitation” as a fine art. 
‘The great poet,” he says, ‘‘is the best 
historian.” What he wants is the personal 
element in history.. Questions of policy and 
statesmanship are to him of trifling import- 
ance. Human affairs are the result of 
blind fate; or; if this seem unphilosophic, 
let us say that the tendencies of an age are 
so entitely summed up in the character of 
its chicf actors that we need only make an 
accurate study of those characters, and we 
have the key to everything that happened. 
According to this view, historical knowledge 
must depend on the imaginative instinct, the 
psychological insight, the poetical fervour of 
those who put forward the characters on the 
historical stage. Mr. Schiitz Wilson applies 
these principles to Lucrezia Borgia, and is 
chiefly led to condemn her because the tra- 
ditional view of her character accords with 
his own, “‘ imaginative insight” into the char- 
acter of the Renaissance epoch. She is to 
him conceivable in her atrocity ; therefore she 
existed atrociously. 

Now Herr Gregorovius did not approach 
the life of Lucrezia Borgia without due pre- 
paration. He had written the history of 
Alexander VI. and of Cesare Borgia; he had 
discovered many important documents, and 
he made no attempt to rehabilitate Alex- 
ander VI. But he found that his documents 
did not justify the belief in Lucrezia’s aban- 
doned wickedness, and he simply put together 
the facts as apart from the gossip. He left 
Alexander VI. and Cesare Borgia ,in their 
original blackness, but pleaded for Lucrezia. 
Mr. Schiitz Wilson reproves him for neglect- 
ing the testimony of Guicciardini, Machiavelli, 
and other contemporaries; but, though they 
were contemporaries, they had no personal 
knowledge of facts concerning Lucrezia, but 
merely repeated current gossip against the 
members of a family which they cordially 
detested. Mr. Schiitz Wilson can belieye 
any wickedness possible in the profoundly 
immoral age of the Renaissance, and, there- 





fore, finds nothing startling in the contrast 
between the abominable wickedness of. Ly- 
crezia’s youth and her decorous married life 
at Ferrara. But surely an immoral age shows 
its immorality in all classes, in the accusers 
as well as in the accused. If Alexander VI. 
was prepared to commit any crime, it may be 
urged that there was a general readiness to 
impute any crime to him. If the age was 
immoral, its testimony must be weighed more 
carefully. When ‘terms of endearment 
common amongst sailors’? become common 
among all classes of society, we must con- 
sider the shapes they are likely to wear when 
translated into literary language. 

The entire history of the sixteenth century 
in Italy has suffered from the exaggeration 
of prominent characters and the isolation of 
striking episodes. If the same amount of 
literary facility and of popular gossip had 
been afloat in England during the same period, 
we shudder to think how the Courts of 
Henry VIII. or Elizabeth would have been 
portrayed. In Italy, Florence, Naples, and 
Milan were afraid of Alexander VI.; and a 
Florentine, Neapolitan, or Milanese could say 
nothing about him which ‘was bad enough. 
It was an age of epigrams and” evil-speaking. 
Alexander VI., by his resolute policy and his 
heedlessness of public opinion, laid himself 
sufficiently open to attack. A Pope who had 
a large family of children, and who openly 
set himself to promote their interests, regard- 
less of what might be said, was a fair object 
for slanderous tongues. He was succeeded 
on the papal throne by one who had been 
his bitter enemy, and who had no care for 
his predecessor’s fame.. Evil days came upon 
Italy and upon the Church. <A scapegoat 
was needed; and the infamy of Alexander VI. 
had its advantages in the eyes of the patriot 
and of the priest. He was allowed to stand 
as the great cause of the ruin of Italy and of 
the schism of the Church. sik 

Mr. Schiitz, Wilson has republished , his 
essay without the slightest consciousness that 
the question which he so airily solves is at the 
present day a subject of the keenest con- 
troversy. The weakness of Herr Gregorovius’ 
book is that it deals only with Lucrezia. If, 
after writing it, he had rewritten his account 
of Alexander VI., he would probably have 
modified some of his opinions about him. 
Alvisi’s book on Cesare Borgia reduces him 
to more human proportions. The works of 
Ollivier and Leonetti on Alexander VI. repre- 
sent him as one of the most immaculate of 
men. If Mr. Schiitz Wilson wishes to attack 
a whitewasher, he ought to try his hand on 
Léonetti’s three volumes. If he had read 
Mr. Garnett’s admirable article on Alexander 
VI. in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, he would 
have hesitated before he wrote so assuredly. 
He makes merry over the balanced sentences 
of Roscoe ; but Roscoe certainly knew a great 
deal about the times of which he wrote. We 
are open to further conviction, but our presetit 
opinion is that “ imaginative insight” in his- 
torical matters works most easily when sup- 
ported by strong prejudice and unfettered by 
over-accurate knowledge. M. CreicHron. 
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Les derniers Jours de Henri Heine. Par 
Camille Selden. (Paris: C. Lévy.) 


Tue last dark months of Heine’s eight years’ 
death-agony were cheered by the visits of a 
lady known hitherto to readers of his life and 
works as ‘‘ die Mouche ’”—her real name and 
the origin of her curious cognomen being 
alike unknown. At last, after a silence of 
nearly thirty years’ duration, “die Mouche”’ 
reveals herself to the world as Mdme. Camille 
Selden, and comes forward with this little book 
to tell us some particulars of Heine’s last days. 
It is, perhaps, not too bold a guess to sur- 
mise that the immediate spur to publication 
has been the announcement, made some months 
ago, that Heine’s much-talked-of Memoirs had 
been discovered and would be published in a 
popular weekly miscellany—an announcement 
which testified to the strong interest still felt 
in Heine and his life. 

The value of the book is of the slightest, 
and consists for the most part in two points. 
One of these is the clear testimony it affords 
that Heine in his latter days had overcome or 
outgrown that false shame about his Jewish 
descent which was the source of so much that 
was weak and even base in his early life, 
and which in other members of his family 
has apparently led to the mutilation of his 
Memoirs. It is possible that the difference 
between the Germany of 1815-30 and the 
Paris of 1855 may have contributed somewhat 
to the changes. The other point of interest is 
the fact that, ‘‘ ill, half blind, and almost at 
the point of death,” as Mdme. Selden describes 
him, Heine had still force enough left fora 
new passion. It is true that in his poems and 
the letters already published there was evidence 
of this, but it was not so complete, nor was the 
spectacle so pathetic, as this book makes it. 
The principle of life must indeed have been 
strong in Heine when, the cup being drained 
well-nigh to the dregs, a new love could thus 
add itself to the already existing and still 
subsisting affection for his wife. 

Mdme. Selden attributes Heine’s liking for 
her to a fundamental similarity of disposition 
and temperament. It may be that she is 
right ; but the manner in which she appreciates 
his best prose work, the Reisebilder, makes it 
doubtful whether she could see or sympathise 
with both the main faces of Heine’s essentially 
bifrontal mind. His poetry, she tells us, had 
been the delight of her youth, and it is as 
poetry that she regards the Reisebilder. 

“Here, contrary to his habit, and as in some 
of the most admirable of his poems, we feel that 
the author gives himself free course, that he 
writes for himself for once, regardless of praise 
or blame ; we feel his grievances melt away in 
the immense pleasure of escaping from contact 
with human imbecility, and of exchanging the 
society of so-called respectability for the free 
air of the mountain tops ”’ (p. 44). 

This is true, but it is only half the truth. 
Heine does in the Reisebilder abandon himself 
to the delights of liberty, but it is with the 
express purpose of exposing the odiousness 
and tyranny of the constraint to which he was 
bidding adieu; and the years of publication 
of the Reisebilder were one long battle with 
the censorship. The German governments of 
that time did not regard the Meisebilder as 
mere outpourings of poetical nature-worship ; 
nor did their author. When about to publish 
the second volume of them, he addressed an 





invitation to several literary friends. An 


extract from that sent to Varnhagen von Ense 
will show the drift and spirit. 
‘‘T can work into this second volume of the 
Reisebilder anything I choose. So, if you have 
any particular wish, a subject you would like 
to see discussed, or a friend you would like to 
see get a whipping, just let me know... . 
I can say anything now, and it troubles me 
little to make a dozen of enemies more or less.” 
Heine’s criticism of George Sand’s novels on 
account of their having a purpose apart from 
the legitimate object of art is interesting, if 
only for the degree to which it applies to so 
much of his own work. In his later years he 
was conscious of this source of weakness in 
his writings, and in several places he laments 
having forsaken pure poetry for muddy 
politics. His politics spoiled much of his 
poctry, and his poct-nature hindered his 
politics from being ‘“‘thorough.” He is 
reported to have said on one occasion, 
‘** As a lyrical poet I might have been famous 
and Germany would have loved me, as a satirist 
I might have been feared, and as a politician I 
should have been heard and hated. As the case 
stands—more’s the pity!—I have dabbled so 
deeply in them all that no one knows how to 
class me; and since poor Germany does not care 
to trouble her head much about such an 
insignificant creature as I am, and is too fully 
occupied in trying to understand the transcend- 
ental ideas of her [present] politicians, she 
draws a line under me, my poetry and my 
politics—‘ Account closed’—and turns over to 
another page.” 


But Heinrich Heine’s account is not yet 
closed, and, to judge by present appearances, 
is not likely to be so soon; and, although one 
cannot help feeling a little disappointment 
over “‘die Mouche’s” daintily printed little 
book, lovers of Heine will be glad to possess 
this implicit refutation of that line of his in 
which he declares that he has no “ talent for 
martyrdom.” Shylock had, indeed, though 
in a different connexion, told us that suffer- 
ance was the badge of all his tribe; and 
Heine is a strong individual instance of the 
tenacity with which the Jewish race has 
clung to life and kept its cheerfulness. 

The poems, with a l’rench prose rendering 
of which Mdme. Selden increascs the very 
small bulk of her brightly written book, are 
all printed in Heine’s works (German col- 
lected edition, vol. xviii.); and the longest 
and most important was translated (I think 
by Mrs. Pfeiffer), and published, a few years 
ago, in the Acapemy. R. M‘Lrxtock. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Not Like Other Girls. By Rosa N. Carey. 
(Bentley. ) 

In Cupid's 
(White. ) 

Dawn. By H. Rider Haggard. 
Blackett.) 

Richer than Wealth. (Sampson Low.) 


We have always thought that Miss Rosa 
Carey had it in her to write a capital nove! 
of a certain kind, and she has done it in 
Not Like Other Girls. The three damsels— 
Nan, Phillis, and Dulce Challoner — who, 
being with their mother suddenly left penni- 
less, adopt the bold resolution to turn dress- 
makers and carry out the same, are very nice 


Wars. By Charles Gibbon. 


(Hurst & 





girls indeed, though we do not at all intend 
to insinuate that they are ‘‘not like other 
girls”? in that respect. Phillis, the second— 
the brain of the family and the suggester of 
the great dressmaking project—is as natural, 
as amusing, and as generally satisfactory a 
young woman as we have met: in fiction for a 
long time. Miss Carey has also shown a good 
deal of humour of a quiet fashion in her 
sketches of the various ways in which the 
friends and neighbours of the Challoners take 
their proceeding. It would have been better, 
we think, if she had omitted, or very much 
cut down, a rather melodramatic episode con- 
cerning a certain Mrs. Cheyne and her restora- 
tion to her long-lost husband ; for high passions 
and great actions are not exactly her forte, 
and the particular high passions here repre- 
sented are a little tedious and a little tragi- 
comic. Also the men—at least the young 
men—of the story are not very great successes. 
Two of them—Dick Mayne, the stupid hero, 
and the oncle (or cousin) d’ Amérique, Sir Harry 
Challoner, who turns up suddenly and makes 
everything come right—are of that order of 
good-natured blunderheads wherein certain 
lady novelists seem to take a rather un- 
intelligible delight. On the other hand, the 
clever hero, Archie Drummond, is a prig, 
though perhaps not, according to Johnson’s 
awful phrase, a “bad prig.” But the three 
heroines are quite delightful, and their mother 
—an excellent person with irreproachable 
manners and a heart of gold, but with a not 
very wise head—is also good. But we do 
not like to see English novelists adopting the 
ugly American habit of making all girls 
wiser than their mothers. 


Mr. Charles Gibbon has tried an entirely 
new style in Jn Cupid’s Wars, and we do not 
like it. The scene is laid in Ireland; the 
time is 98; and really we wish that Mr. 
Gibbon had “ feared to talk” of that famous 
year if he could find nothing better to say 
about it than this. There is nothing political 
in the book, but there are abductions and 
burnings and murders and fights and caves 
and hairbreadth ’seapes underneath waterfalls 
and passionate lovemakings, and, in short, 
the height of diversion entirely in a particular 
style. Such a scoundrel as Benjamin Brogden, 
the bad hero, we never remember to have 
met, except in an anonymous and very ill- 
printed piece of literature entitled Zhe 
Mysterious Avengers, which we read in the 
year 1857 and have never seen or forgotten 
since. There the characters were habitually 
described by the author as “villain.” ‘ Vil- 
lain So-and-so then seized the cutlass,” &e., 
&e. If Mr. Gibbon had adopted this form of 
speech it would have been picturesque, quite 
justified by his facts, and not unsuitable to 
his general style, ‘‘‘ You are afraid,’ sneered 
the tempter, ‘to learn that the low-born 
maiden,’”’ and soforth. Such a persecuted and 
virtuous low-born maiden as Ailleen O’Sulli- 
van (by-the-way, is it not the more excellent 
way to spell it Aileen ?); such a haughty 
lady as Maude Morgan, the opposition heroine ; 
such an inscrutable hunchback as Cormac the 
Boccagh; and such a fiendish old woman as 
Anasthause of the Devil’s Mount, any novelist 
might be proud of—that is to say, if his pride 
lay in the direction of such creations as these. 
For ourselyes—though they all say ‘‘ Beyont”’ 
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and ‘Bad scran” and ‘ Wirasthrue” and 
‘¢ Alanna”? and all the other things that they 
ought to say—they do not convince us of 
humanity as we should like them to do. 
Now, we never had any doubts about the 
humanity of Mr. Gibbon’s Scotch factors and 
fisher girls, though they were much less 
prodigal of outward and visible signs of their 
claim to be Scotch and therefore human. 

We have, we think, seen the name of Mr. 
Rider Haggard on the title-page of books, 
but not of novels; and Dawn (a somewhat 
obscure title) bears many of the familiar 
marks of inexperience in novel-writing. It 
is well written, it has considerable interest of 
plot, and the characters are not borrowed, and 
show not a little ability in character-drawing. 
But there is altogether too much of it. It is 
too long—too long by at least two hundred 
pages of its thousand. It covers too great a 
stretch of time. There are too many heroines, 
and they are too beautiful. There are too 
many minor characters, and they have too 
much to do. The wicked people (of whom 
there are several) are too elaborately wicked ; 
and, lastly, not content with an immense 
amount of legitimate business, Mr. Haggard 
has infused a strong element of occult arts 
and astral spirits, and other devices after the 
manner of the late Lord Lytton, which are 
perilous stuff to handle. All this not merely 
interferes somewhat with the merit of the 
book, but makes it very difficult to give any 
idea of it in small space. Generally speaking, 
it may be said to deal successively with the 
schemes of one George Caresfoot to step into 
the shoes of his cousin Philip Caresfoot, and 
his partial success; with the schemes of Philip 
Caresfoot to get the shoes back, and of his 
partial success; with the intrigues of George 
with a certain Mrs. (afterwards Lady) Bellamy, 
and her machinations, under pressure, to secure 
him the hand of Angela Caresfoot, his second 
cousin and Philip’s daughter; with the more 
honest loves of Angela and a certain Arthur 
Heigham, who in his turn is beloved by a 
certain Mildred Carr. All this, with two 
excellent dog-fights (in one of which a dog 
is killed, and in the other a man) and some 
other rarities, enables Mr. Haggard to fill 
his thousand pages full enough—indeed, as we 
have said, too full for any but a somewhat 
voracious appetite. He must “train down” 
if he is to write a really good novel. 


A ‘side-cut ” is an expression not frequent 
in the mouths of cricketers, though we do 
not know that it is unpardonable in the author 
of Richer than Wealth that she has used it. 
We say “she,” not having much doubt on 
the point, though the title-page is without 
any author’s name. Nor is it very wicked 
of her to describe Finch as a plebeian name, 
though it certainly is not, unless a standard 
of roture of quite crusading rigidity is estab- 
lished. Both these little matters, however, 
testify to a certain rawness on the part of the 
author of Richer than Weelth, and the rest of 
the book does not belie this; but it is harm- 
less enough. Gerorce SarntsBury. 








Life of Sir David Wedderburn, Bart., M.P. 
Compiled from his Journals and Writings by 
his Sister, Mrs, E. H. Percival. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, & Co.) This book is more than a mere 





compilation. It is true that it contains lengthy 
extracts from Sir David Wedderburn’s journals 
and speeches, and from the papers which he 
contributed to the Fortnightly and the Nineteenth 
Century; but these have been so judiciously 
selected and so admirably arranged that the 
result is a very interesting memoir, in which 
his life and character are faithfully portrayed, 
and the impression which he made on those 
who knew him is accurately reproduced. Sir 
David Wedderburn was born at Bombay in 
1835, and his early life was spent in Scotland 
and on the Continent; he went to Edin- 
burgh University in 1851, and afterwards to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he passed 
out high among the senior optimes in 1858, 
his name standing between those of Lord 
Frederick Cavendish and Mr, Campbell-Ban- 
nerman. He also gained a second class in 
natural science; and zoology was a subject in 
which, it would appear, he always took a great 
interest. 

‘*Love of Natural History made him visit every 
collection of animals, alive or dead, that he came 
near ; the enjoyment of watching their habits and 
making sketches of them never diminished. He 
used to say that he had been to every zoological 
garden in Europe, and it was probably true.”’ 
Thus, in describing Antwerp, he writes :— 
“The real lions of Antwerp are among its finest 
sights; and the zoological gardens are the best 
that I have ever seen, with capital quarters for all 
the beasts.’’ 

After studying Roman Law at Heidelberg, he 
was called to the Scotch Bar; but he never felt 
law to be his vocation. 


‘Though nominally practising at the Bar in Edin- 
burgh, his time there was constantly broken into 
by lengthened tours abroad, even extending as far 
as India and America, which enabled him to study 
the larger questions of politics, especially those 
connected with the colonies.’’ 


The lectures on America which he delivered at 
Edinburgh in 1868 drew public attention to his 
capacity for political life, and at the end of that 
year he was elected member for South Ayrshire ; 
he afterwards sat in Parliament for the Had- 
dington Burghs, and he only resigned his seat 
a few months before his death in 1882. In 
politics he belonged to what has been called 
the philosophical school of Liberalism; and 
his love of independence was so great that it 
made him resolve to accept no official responsi- 
bility. He seldom spoke in Parliament except 
upon questions connected with India, which he 
was fond of calling his ‘native land;” and 
the extracts which are given from his Indian 
journals and from his articles on Indian sub- 
jects are not only very suggestive, but show 
how fully he realised the many difficulties that 
have to be faced in that country. Perhaps the 
most interesting chapter in the book is the one 
which contains his description of China and 
Japan; he was fond of children, and the 
politeness which he met with from the youthful 
Japanese, as well as the good education pro- 
vided for them, are frequently alluded to. 


‘Everywhere the school is a conspicuous, gener- 
ally a new, building, and in every sense the 
schoolmaster is abroad. We met one followed by 
his little flock of ladies and gentlemen, from each 
of whom we received a most gracious bow.” 

And, again, he says: 

**Plump, clean, and rosy, with their little heads 
carefully shaven in a variety of fantastic fashions, 
the children afford a certain indication of pros- 
perity among the lower orders in Japan.” 


Regarded simply as a study of character 
developed under peculiarly favourable con- 
ditions, this memoir of Sir David Wedderburn 
is more than usually attractive, for, as the 
Preface tells us, 

‘it is the record of a happy life—happy from good 
health and a joyous temperament, and from the 





surroundings of both. his private and public life, 
throughout which he enjoyed complete freedom 
of action, together with tie opportunity of much 
public usefulness.”’ 


The Irish Birthday Book. Selections fro. 
the Speeches and Writings of Irish Meu 
and Women, both Catholic and Protestant, 
arranged by Melusine. (Sampson Low.) Do 
the mottoes in birthday books really get read ” 
Of course, like the daily texts in Bogatzky’s 
Golden Treasury, they are meant to be not 
only read, but inwardly digested; and tha‘ 
they may inwardly digest ‘‘ Melusine’s”’. prose 
and verse extracts is why we wish English 
readers would, for a change, buy Zhe Irish 
Birthday Book, bound in Irish linen and illu- 
minated on the cover with cross and shamrock 
and sunburst—faith and memory and hope. For 
the extracts are what is called suggestive —/.¢., 
they are so chosen as to force on those who 
read them the question: Do people who think 
in this way, with whom this mode of expression 
is the natural outflow of the heart, deserve to 
be pilloried in Punch, and abused by Mr. 
Goldwin Smith as ‘“‘a fatal and degrading 
element”? For Irish men and women the 
book is valuable, because the selection is made 
in no bitter spirit. For them these pages will 
be a perpetual reminder, not of old wrongs, 
but of ideals to be worked up to. For women, 
there is Swift’s ideal : 

** Oh wonderful creature, a woman of reason ; 

Never grave out of pride, never gay out of 

season.”’ 
For men, there is the Nation’s warning: ‘‘ Bold, 
courageous, open action, free from all taint of 
criminality, will enable the Irish people to 
triumph ;” and also that grand advice of 
O’Connell: ‘‘ Answer your enemies as I do 
mine, by redoubling your exertions for your 
country.” For young men, there is the 
assurance that ‘‘ History is the tribunal which 
will vindicate the Irish people,” and Mr. T. D 
Sullivan’s noble reply in ‘‘ My Faith,” to those 
who say that 
** Honour and faith are an idle dream ; 
Self is the rule good sense advises.”’ 

To the “‘ songs,” and ‘‘ ballads,” and ‘‘ essays,” 
and other little volumes, put forth nearly forty 
years ago by Young Ireland, the motto was: 
‘*There came a soul into Erin.” That soul 
breathes in every page of these selections. 
They will help Irish people to a better know- 
ledge of their country’s prose and verse poets ; 
they will surely make English people anxious 
to know more of Thomas Davis and Kickham, 
and the two Sullivans. They will suggest an 
answer to the taunt that Ireland has no poet of 
the highest rank—viz., that the poetic faculty, 
elsewhere concentrated in very few, is there 
diffused over a whole nation. 


Ye Olden Time. English Customs in the 
Middle Ages. By Emily 8. Holt. (Shaw.) 
This is a very useful, as well as entertaining, 
book. Most works that profess to give a 
popular account of the manners of past times 
are miserable compilations. We have traced 
one single sentence through six different books, 
and are pretty certain that we have not come 
to the original author as yet. Miss Holt’s 
work is of a widely different character. There 
is hardly anything in it taken from popular 
printed books; almost every fact that she gives 
us comes direct from original records. There- 
fore, though written in a popular form, it is a 
contribution to social history of no little value. 
We would direct especial attention to the 
chapter on ‘‘ Food, Cookery, and Medicine,” 
which is excellent. That on ‘‘Names and 
Words” contains much curious information, 
which, so far as we have been able to test it, is 
nearly free from error. Miss Holt tells us 
that Joseph is one of the Christian names that 
we owe to Puritan influence. We think she is 
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right. We cannot remember a single mediaeval 
instance of its use in England. Now it is 
probably the most common Christian name 
among English Roman Catholics. We believe 
there is not a single pre-Reformation church in 
this island dedicated to Saint Joseph. 


Gloves: their Annals and Associations. A 
Chapter of Trade and Social History. By S. 
William Beck. (Hamilton, Adams, & Co.) Mr. 
Beck is known asthe author of The Drapers’ 
Dictionary, which, we believe, is a valuable 
book of reference. His present compilation— 
for it is little more—will be found very useful to 
all those who are interested in the history of 
costume. The author has read diligently in 
many out-of-the-way books, and has brought 
together a great amount of information con- 
cerning gloves. The organising faculty is, 
however, nearly entirely absent; and so his 
book, though overflowing with facts, is by no 
means easy reading. This defect is, however, 
in some degree atoned for by a good Index. 
There are some useful facts noted which 
show how very injurious to trade and morals 
the old protective laws were by which it was 
hoped that the glove trade would be fostered. 
By far the best portion of the book is that 
which deals with the symbolical use of the 
glove. Some facts are there recorded which 
are new to us. The volume contains many 
good illustrations. 


Guide to Southwell Minster. With a History 
of the College of Secular Canons. By Grevile 
Mairis Livett. (Southwell : beng oe 
Southwell minster is soon to become Southwel 
Cathedral. Its bishop will, we believe, have 
jurisdiction over the counties of Nottingham and 
Derby. This seems a fitting time for the publi- 
cation of a history of a church which has undying 
interest for the student of architecture. It is 
not as a beautiful relic of antiquity alone that 
we must think of Southwell. As one of the very 
earliest secular canonries in England, and as a 
great fee of the Archbishop of York, its history 
is of first-rate importance for all who would 
understand the ecclesiastical life of mediaeval 
England. Mr. Livett’s Guide is pretty nearly 
all that can be desired in a short account. It 
will not impede the publication of an exhaustive 
history, should any antiquary be moved to give 
us one; but it will give a great amount of 
instruction and pleasure to those who visit the 
minster as tourists, and still more to permanent 
residents in the neighbourhood. We do not re- 
member that we have ever read a better guide- 
book ; certainly we have never seen one which for 
its size contained a larger amount of highly 
condensed information. There are a few state- 
ments in the first chapter which we should feel 
bound to call in question if we were writing a 
long review of the book, but they relate to 
obscure matter of little moment. 


Older England: illustrated by the Anglo- 
Saxon Antiquities in the British Museum, in a 
Course of Six Lectures. By J. Frederick 
Hodgetts. (Whiting.) The lectures of which 
this volume consists were delivered to a private 
audience in the Anglo-Saxon room of the 
British Museum. The author deplores in 
strong language the gross ignorance of most 
educated English people with regard to the 
language and history of their Teutonic ances- 
tors, and in this volume he undertakes to supply 
what he considers sound information on these 
subjects. Mr. Hodgetts’ complaints of the 
prevailing ignorance are certainly well founded ; 
but unfortunately he is himself only a blind 
leader of the blind. His manner of dealing 
with philological questions is so amusing that 
we cannot refrain from citing a few speci- 
mens. He argues that the word ceastre (sic) 
is not of Latin derivation, but is a purely 
Anglo-Saxon word, meaning ‘‘ she who en- 
closes”’—after the analogy, we suppose, of 





becestre. He imagines that the Runes originated 
in a native Teutonic picture-writing; that the 
names of the days of the week are of German 
origin, and were borrowed in a translated form 
by the Romans ; and that the Latin word lancea 
is derived from Germany, being a corruption of 
landes-knechtes-spiess. He further tells us that 
cynehelm, the Anglo-Saxon word for crown, 
means ‘‘ protector of the race;” that Ash- 
Wednesday takes its name from the ash-tree; 
that Deutsch or Dutch is derived from the name 
of the god Tiw; that blood is called “gore” 
from the Anglo-Saxon gdr, a spear, ‘‘ because 
the blow from such a weapon was generally 
accompanied by a considerable effusion of vital 
fluid;” and lastly, that the name Odin is 
etymologically The Odd One! Lest we should 
be suspected of misrepresenting Mr. Hodgetts, 
we will allow him to speak for himself: 

‘* When we say that a thing is odd, it is because 
we have not seen its fellow—it is strange to us. . . 
This word, as a part of the name of Odin (which 
means the one without fellow, the peerless one, the 
supreme being, the highest), is entitled to more 
reverence than it meets with from us.”’ 

These eccentric speculations are made the texts 
for moralising discourses, which together take 
up the greater part of the volume. We should 
be glad if we could assent to the high praise 
which the author quotes from Prof. Ruskin and 
other eminent persons who were among his 
hearers ; but the fact that such praise could be 
given only shows how greatly the educated 
public stands in need of enlightenment respect- 
ing ‘‘ older England.” 


The Haunted Homes and Family Traditions of 
Great Britain. By John H. Ingram. (W. H. 
Allen.) Under a somewhat pompous title we 
have here a collection of miscellaneous ghost 
stories, gathered from well-known sources. 
They are, indeed, arranged in alphabetical 
order with reference to locality, but a large 
number of them—we had almost said the 
majority—have nothing to do with either 
‘haunted homes” or ‘‘family traditions.” 
They are merely isolated instances of appari- 
tions. In one case we must protest against the 
manner in which Mr. Ingram has performed his 
duty as compiler. No one that has read 7'he 
Lay of the Last Minstrel is likely to forget ‘‘ the 
spectre-hound in Man,” or the long passage 
about the ‘‘ Mauthe Doog”’ which Scott quotes 
from Waldron’s Description of the Isle of Man. 
Mr. Ingram, in telling the story (pp. 190-92), 
mentions Waldron but not Scott, and gives in 
inverted commas what purports to be a quota- 
tion, which is utterly spoilt by condensation and 
modernising of the language. In this improved 
version of Waldron he characteristically mis- 
prints ‘‘ Manthe Doog,” and omits the black 
colour. He also prints Peele Castle, which 
is contrary to the common usage adopted by 
Scott, though it has the authority of Words- 
worth. 


Tracks in Norway of Four Pairs of Feet, 
Delineated by Four Hands. With Notes 
on the Handiwork of Each by the Others. 
(Sampson Low.) But a fortnight ago we com- 
mented upon the extraordinary fact that every- 
body who undertakes a trip to Norway must 
needs put his adventures into print. From the 
title-page—and still more from the cover—of 
this little book, it will be inferred forthwith 
that it is a specimen of that absolutely unread- 
able form of travel literature—the pseudo- 
comic. It is only fair to add that the party 
seem to have themselves derived no less enjoy- 
ment from their literary composition than they 
did from their journey. 


Shetland and the Shetlanders. By Charles 
Rampini. (Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.) Sheriff 
Rampini is not a mere visitor to Shetland, so 
that he would in any case be free from the 
charge of cacoethes scribendi, which Shetland 





seems to produce no less than Norway. He 
knows the islands and their people intimately, 
and he isa first-rate hand at telling a good 
story. The substance of this little och was 
delivered in two lectures before the Philosophical 
Institution at Edinburgh last month; and, 
though they were fairly reported in the Scotsman 
at the time, they well deserve permanent pre- 
servation. Itisa pity that the Kirkwall printers 
have caused so abundant a crop of misprints. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE understand that Mr. Swinburne has written 
a paper on ‘‘ Wordsworth and Byron” for the 
Nineteenth Century which will probably appear 
in the April number. 

Mr. THEODORE WatTs has undertaken the 
article on ‘‘Poetry” for the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. The subject is a formidable one, 
and we confess that we should have had fears 
about its treatment by almost any other of our 
critics. But, as it is, fear is replaced by plea- 
sure that we shall now have the opportunity of 
reading in a connected form those comprehen- 
sive views about poetical composition — its 
growth and its laws—which have hitherto been 
expressed only incidentally to special criticisms. 


Mr. Buntyu Nansio, the young Buddhist 
priest from Japan who has been residing at 
Oxford for the study of English and Sanskrit 
for more than five years, has been suddenly 
summoned to return to the monastery at Kioto. 
Before his departure the university conferred 
upon him the honorary degree of M.A. 


Tue fifth and concluding volume of The 
Old Testament Commentary for English Readers, 
edited by Bishop Ellicott, will be published 
early next month by Messrs. Cassell & 
Co. The volume will contain Jeremiah to 
Malachi; and the contributors will be Dean 
Plumptre, the Rev. Dr. F. Gardiner, the Rev. 
Henry Deane, the Rev. Dr. Reynolds, the Rev. 
S. L. Warren, the Rev. A. 8. Aglen, the Rev. 
A. C. Jennings, the Rev. W. H. Lowe, and 
Prof. Whitehouse. 


Messrs. KEGAN Paut, TrRENcH, & Co. will 
shortly issue 7'he Foundation of Death : a Study 
of the Drink Question, by Mr. Axel Gustafson, 
which will be the first work published in Eng- 
land treating the subject from all standpoints. 
Besides a large variety of quotations on the 
historical, chemical, physiological, pathological, 
therapeutical, mental, moral, social, philo- 
sophical, political, and remedial aspects of the 
question, it will include an eclectic bibliography 
of some eight hundred works published in the 
various countries from the earliest times to the 
present date, each country’s contributions being 
given separately and in chronological order. 


Mr. WEsTwoop will contribute to the new 
series of the Angler’s Note-Book a paper, with 
illustrations from the original blocks, on the 
Compleatest Angling Book of Mr. Joseph Craw- 
hall—a book in which the quaint humour 
of its author finds characteristic expression with 
pen and pencil, and which is as rare, and even 
as dear, as the Gryndalls and Mascalls of the 
sixteenth century. ‘‘ Angling Books and their 
Bindings, with a Glimpse of Charles Lamb,” 
will also form the subject of another paper b 
Mr. Westwood in the same periodical, of whic 
the circulation will on this occasion be confined 
to subscribers. Mr. Satchell, of 19 Tavistock 
Street, is the publisher. 

Messrs. GrirFirH & FarRAN will publish 
immediately a little book by Canon Hole, entitled 
What is a Mission ? 

Mr. W. E. A. Axon’s volume of Cheshire 
Gleanings is in the binder’s hands, and will be 
issued immediately. It contains about fifty 
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separate articles bearing on the history, folk- 
lore, and associations of the County Palatine. 


Mr. J. Porrer Briscoe, principal librarian 
of the Nottingham Free Public Libraries, has 
put together a second volume of Old Notting- 
hamshire, of which the first volume appeared in 
1881. It will be published by subscription, and 
will probably be ready for issue some time in 
May. 

Sunday Talk, « Sunday magazine for the 
homes of the people, edited by Principal Tul- 
loch, will begin a new series in April. Hence- 
forth, it will be doubled in size, and will be 
illustrated. It is a monthly, price twopence, 
and is published by Messrs. Dunn & Wright, 
100 West George Street, Glasgow. 


THE Bayswater Chronicle has set agood example 
to the local press of the metropolis by publish- 
ing a series of illustrated papers on the history 
and antiquities of Paddington. The illustra- 
tion for this week is to be ‘‘ Paddington Old 
Parish Church, 1780, with the Village Stocks.” 


Messrs. SoruEeBy will sell on Thursday next, 
March 27, immediately following the five days’ 
sale of Mr. Francis Bedford’s books, a further 
portion of the library of the late Gregory Lewis 
Wray, including a number of English and 
French romances and rare ballads and histori- 
cal tracts. There are also first editions of both 
parts of the Muerie Queene, of Sidney’s Arcadia, 
and of Puradise Lost, Paradise Regained, and 
Lycidas ; Pericles, Prince of Tyre (1630), and the 
Rape of Lucrece (1655). 

Corres of the latest edition of Sir Thomas 
Elyot’s (ouernour are now being sold for 1és., 
a reduction of seventy per cent. on the advertised 
price. This enormous reduction is partly due 
to the destruction of the plates by which Hol- 
bein’s portraits of the author and his wife were 
so finely reproduced. But, even with the loss of 
the portraits, the work at the present price is 
ridiculously cheap, for the glossary at the end 
of the second volume is alone worth the money 
now asked for the entire work by the book- 
sellers. It is needless to add that copies con- 
taining the Holbein portraits are not likely to 
be often in the market. 

Dr. EvGEN OswALp is delivering a course of 
lectures at Leicester, on four successive Tues- 
days, beginning last week, on ‘‘ Modern 
German Literature from the Death of Schiller 
to the Present Day.” 

Ar the last meeting of the Manchester 
Literary Club Mr. C. W. Sutton read a paper 
on ‘‘Manchester Bibliography for the year 
1883.”" He explained that this was the fourth 
year for which the titles of works by Man- 
chester authors, or printed in the city, had 
been collected. The figures were for 1880, 393 ; 
for 1881, 365; for 1882, 441; for 1883, 533. 
These figures must be only taken as approxi- 
mated, as many pamphlets, if not books, prob- 
ably escape record. A great amount of work 
done in connexion with the general scientific 
and literary societies of the kingdom lay out- 
side the scope of this bibliography. The classi- 
fication of the 533 titles was as follows:~— 
Almanacs, &c., 15; bibliography, 9; biography, 
11; education and philology, 53; essays, «e., 
17; games, 2; history, topography, and anti- 
quities, 9; music, 139; Oriental literature, 1; 
periodicals, 74; poetry, 7; politics, commerce, 
&c., 76; fiction and children’s tales, 44 ; science 
and arts, 33; publications of societies, 7; and 
theology, 36. 








AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 
AccoRDING to the papers received this week, 
the discussion on the Dorsheimer Copyright Bill 
is proceeding actively, The only serious opposi- 
tion seems to come from Philadelphia, which 
was, it will be remembered, the stronghold of 





Mr. Carey’s political economy. At the annual 
dinner of the Book-Trade Association of Phila- 
delphia on February 23, Mr. Henry C. Baird 
delivered a long address which was substantially 
an attack upon copyright in general. The 
opposition in the House of Representatives was 
led by Mr. Deuster, a naturalised German, 
who represents a district of Wisconsin ; and his 
chief argument was that the Philadelphia re- 
printers of German literature would be ruined. 
The following is the conclusion of the Report in 
favour of the Bill presented by the Judiciary 
Committee :— 

‘‘The committee do not think it necessary to 
enter into a discussion of the general principles 
upon which the law of copyright rests. There is 
no civilised country which does not in some form 
recognise the property which an author has in the 
creation of his intellect. The committee think 
that the United States should grant this right of 
property to foreigners as well as to natives. There 
can be no just discrimination based upon the 
nationality of the person to whom the property 
rightfully belongs. The policy by which States 
refused rights of property to foreigners has long 
since been reversed. In most, if not in all, the 
States of the Union, foreigners are entitled to hold 
property, both real and personal, upon precisely 
the same terms as natives. It is manifest that the 
ancient discriminations grew out of ignorance and 
prejudice, and that the modern rule conduces to 
civilisation and to the peace of nations. It is 
believed that, if the Bill accompanying this Report 
is passed, American authors will receive great and 
valuable advantages. They will then be able to 
obtain copyrights in England and in the English 
colonies, so that when they successfully address all 
the English-speaking people they will receive the 
compensation to which their genius and industry 
may entitle them. The committee earnestly com- 
mend this measure to the House, in the full belief 
that its passage will work a high and enduring 
benefit to the people of the United States, and 
contribute to the civilisation and enlightenment of 
the world.’’ 


Messrs. MACMILLAN announce a new cabinet 
edition of Tennyson’s poems, in seven volumes, 
uniform with the edition they published recently 
in America of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s works. 


Mr. W. M. Griswoip, of “Q. P. Index” 
fame, has nearly ready a Manual of Biographical 
Literature, in two parts, the first being a dic- 
tionary of biographical reference, and the 
second an index to biographical works. The 
former claims to be only a supplement to 
Oettinger’s Bibliogruphie bioygraphique, which 
closes with 1854; the latter is believed to be 
original, The work will be published by sub- 
scription at two dollars (8s.). 

Tue New York Critic, following an English 
precedent, purposes to elect by the votes of its 
readers ‘‘ forty American authors who are most 
worthy of a place in a possible American 
Academy.” 

A LARGE volume, entitled South Carolina, 
just jublished by the Comiissioner of Agri- 
culture of that State, gives some curious facts 
regarding the constituents of the population. 
The number of foreign-born has largely 
decreased since 1860, despite efforts to encour- 
age immigration from Europe; the coloured 
population, . which is increasing, shows no 
tendency to separate from the general popula- 
tion and become localised ; it is so mixed with 
the whites that it would be difficult to find an 
assured specimen of pure African blood; there 
is scarcely a township in which one or more 
families (chiefly negroes) are not to be found 
with distinct traces of the Indian descent which 
they claim. 








SWISS JOTTINGS. 
Some time since the Swiss Federal Department 
of the Interior appointed a special commission 
to report on the preservation of monuments of 





Swiss History and Swiss Art. The commission 
consisted of Herr von Rodt, of the Historical 
Museum in Bern; Herr Stadler, President of 
the Gewerbe Museum ; Profs. Rahn and Végelin, 
of Ziirich ; Imhof Riisch, of Basel; J. Meyer- 
Amrhyn; Th. de Saussure, of Geneva; Herr 
Wild, Director of the Museum in St. Gallen ; 
and Dr. Kaiser, the Federal Architect of Bern. 
They recommend that the Federal Govern- 
ment should grant a yearly subvention to 
the present Swiss Gesellschaft fiir Erhaltung 
der historischen Kunstdenkmiiler ; but that all 
articles purchased by the society, with the ap- 
proval of the Bundesrath, shall become the 
property of the Confederation, and shall be 
placed on exhibition in the various cantonal 
and municipal museums on the understanding 
that they are to be removed to the Federal 
‘Swiss Museum ” in the event of such an in- 
stitution being established. 


THE Committee of the Mittelalterliche 
Sammlung at Basel has issued a report of the 
condition of that excellent collection, and of 
its gains during the last year. In nearly every 
previous year it has had to chronicle its 
debts to the old Guilds of Basel (Ziinfte), but 
has received nothing from these sources during 
the past year. On the other hand, it has been 
enriched by 135 gifts or presents during the 
year, including some splendid tapestry from 
Kloster Feldbach, a quantity of mediaeval 
pottery from the excavations at Kloster Frau- 
brunnen, and an altar-piece of the sixteenth 
century from the same monastery. The com- 
mittee promises to issue during the present year 
an ‘‘exhaustive and scientific catalogue ” of 
the mediaeval treasures in the collection. 


THE Museum of Neuchitel has been en- 
riched by the present of a portrait of the 
painter Leopold Robert. It is in profile, and 
is the work of a friend of Robert’s, Ulysses 
Sandoz, who died in Paris in 1815. 


THE Volksstimme of Rheinfelden reports the 
discovery of between 1,600 and 1,700 coins by 
Herr Gessler, of the mill ‘‘Zum Rossli’’ at Basel- 
Augst, the site of the Roman colony Augusta 
Rauracorum. The oldest pieces bear the 
names of the Emperor Valerianus (A.D. 253-63). 
Most, however, are from the mint of the 
Gallic Postumus whom Valerianus appointed 
governor of the Gauls, and who was proclaimed 
emperor by his soldiers. His rule extended 
over this district. There are also many 
coins of Gallienus, the son of Valerianus, and 
of his wife Salonna. It is expected that this 
remarkable find, after it has been cleaned and 
scientifically examined, will prove of great im- 
portance to the numismatic history of German 
Switzerland. 


THE ancient tower of Ouchy has been bought 
from the Cantonal Government of Vaud for 
100,000 frs. by Syndic Dapples, who has 
engaged to ‘‘restore”’ it. he tower was 
originally erected by Bishop Landry de Durnes 
in 1170, and is first mentioned as the ‘‘ Turrie 
Rippe de Ochys.” Count Thomas of Savoy 
nearly destroyed it in 1200, but it was re-erected 
by Bishop Roger. The Bishops of Lausanne 
used it as a residence, and as the depository of 
the episcopal archives, until the Reformation. 
The fortifications and connected buildings were 
destroyed about the end of the seventeenth 
century. 

Dr. HERMANN MEYER has just published an 
interesting work on an old Swiss custom which 
tended so largely to maintain glass-painting as a 
calling in Switzerland—Die Schweizerische Sitte 
der Fenster-und-Wappen-Schenkung vom 15%” bis 
17%" Jahrhundert (Frauenfeld: J. Huber). The 
book contains a catalogue of the Ziirich glass- 
painters from 1540. In German Switzerland in 
the sixteenth century there were about one 
hundred glass-painters—in the city of Ziirich 
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not less than twenty—who found sufficient 
work and pay in their own little fatherland. 
Ziirich was the recognised centre of this prosper- 
ous guild, Konrad Meyer, who died in 1766, was 
the last of the famous Ziirich glass-painters. 








A MODERN OTTOMAN POEM. 


[THE poem of which the following is a transla- 
tion is taken from a little book of verses, 
entitled Zemzeme,* published about eighteen 
months ago by Mahmud Ekrem Bey, Professor 
of Literature at the Ecole eivile, Constantinople. 
In the translation, which is line for line with 
the original, the rhyme-movement and, so far 
as possible, the metre of the Turkish have been 
retained. | 


These lines were suggested by a picture in the 


Mir’at-i ‘Alem (the ‘Mirror of the World,” 
an illustrated newspaper published in Constanti- 
nople) of ayoung peasant girl fondling a lamb 
in ta arms, while the mother sheep by her side 
looks wistfully up to her. 


Look on this scene so fair of seeming, 
O’er earth is a robe of Eden flung. 
Muse an this new-world fancy dreaming, 
Know’st a verse on this theme with radiance 
strung? t 
List to this descant plaintive streaming, 
With what wondrous skill hath the master sung! 
*Tis vain with aught else these comparing, 
With God alone can be such things’ sharing. 


Each lovely picture, soul-entrancing, 
Is a flash{from the Glory of Allah thrown. 
Each lofty verse with wisdom glancing,{ 
Is a point from the volume of Allah shown. 
Each gentle strain, compassion-hancing, 
Is a chord from the rebeck of Allah blown. 
All lovely things, the soul befriending— 
O Lord, are these not Theeward tending ? 


O Thou who in Glory wondrous shinest, 
In every atom Thy Beauty beams. 
O Thou who art wise and all designest, 
In every atom Thine Essence streams. 
O Thou the Creator, Best, Benignest, 
In every atom Thy Glory gleams. 
Shone Thou not forth with light excelling, 
These worlds were all midst darkness dwelling. 


In all things birth and generation 
Is the law that forth from Thy Wisdom flows; 
In the soul this love, this adoration, 
Is the grace that soft from Thy Mercy blows ; 
In the world this ceaseless re-creation 
Is all a work by Thy Power that grows. 
Glory to Thee, O All-Effector ! 
Glory to Thee, O All-Director ! 


Whence is the love of child for mother ? 
Why is the babe to the mother dear? 
What fond delight does the maid discover 
That she holds her lamb to her heart so near ? 
To this law of love of one for other 
Why does the soul thus bound appear? 
Opes not the thought towards Thee aspiring, 
This glimpse of Heaven to our admiring ? 


From Eden a houri skywards wending, 
Wingeth her flight by Aries’ Sign ;t 
Or a ray of light to the earth descending 
Chooseth a maiden’s form as shrine ; 
Her glance on a gentle lambkin bending, 
To the love thereof does her soul incline. 
That new-born life to her breast she presses, 
And on this earth with love caresses. 


** O darling lamb, see who will guide thee; 
From her who loves thee fly not so ; 
Fear not, there will no harm betide thee, 
I ne’er would cause thee hurt or woe; 
Come, nestling in my bosom, hide thee, 
For a little while the field forego ; 
My bosom for thy cradle take thou, 
And my soft cheek thy pillow make thou. 


**O love of my soul, why this sad mourning ? 
Ts it my arm that is hurting thee ? 

With thy plaintive wail my heart is burning; 
Why should thy cry so bitter be! 


Within my heart there springs a yearning ; 
Thy fearful eye from dismay set free. 
Art thou weary of my love then ? 

Does my fondness vexing prove then ? 


‘** More loudly pulses my poor heart’s beating, 
The more I thee to my bosom strain ; 
To hold, dear, from thee with kisses greeting 
When I rub my mouth on thy face were vain. 
Thou grievest me with thy plaintive bleating, 
And these words to rise to my lips are fain :— 
‘ Would that my bosom satisfied thee, 
That I could every need provide thee.’ 


‘* For such, although there is none availing, 
We still may us sisters wander free. 
I know not whence is this love prevailing, 
Or whence may this inward yearning be ; 
T had not thus made moan and wailing 
Had I been born one like to thee. 
But see, thy mother will not leave thee, 
She is herself fain to receive thee. 


** O mother fond, what art thou saying? 
Hast thou no strength for parting’s smart ? 
Why art thou such sad grief displaying ? 
Ah me! what anguish rends thy heart ! 
Soon shalt thou with thy lamb be straying, 
At length shall every fear depart: 
Mayst thou be aye by joy befriended, 
May all thy days be gladness-tended.”’ 


* The word zemzeme is applied to the purling of a 
brook, and similar soft, murmuring sounds. 
t+ In Eastern poetry words are compared to 
pearls strung on a thread. 
{~ What we call the Sign of the Ram isin Turkish 
styled the Sign of the Lamb. 
E. J. W. Ginn. 








OBITUARY. 


RicHARD HENRY HorRNE (for the familiar 
‘‘Hengist” was, it seems, a supposititious 
second name) died at Margate on March 13. 
He was born in the early years of the century, 
and both in his youth and in his mature age 
led a life of adventure beyond the seas. Be- 
tween his hair-breadth escapes in America and 
his official employment in Australia there inter- 
vened a period of literary activity at home. 
Ambition, combined with originality—to use 
no harsher term—was stamped upon everything 
he wrote. All have heard of Orion, the epic 
published at the price of one farthing in 1843. 
Of several tragedies planned on classic models 
Cosmo de Medici is perhaps best known to the 
present generation. Many of his works have 
passed through several editions, though they 
cannot be said ever to have been popular. His 
name, however, will live in English literature 
by its association with that of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. She contributed several essays to 
the collection which he published in 1844 under 
the title of A New Spirit of the Age; a phrase of 
his is enshrined in her most pathetic poem, 
“The Cry of the Children ;” and in 1877 he 
published in two volumes her letters to him, 
which form an invaluable contribution to our 
knowledge of her poetical aims. Horne leaves 
many unpublished works, and named Mr. 
Buxton Forman as his literary executor. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Ie Livre for March (Fisher Unwin) opens 
with an interesting sketch by the Comte de 
Contades of the late Poulet-Malassis, which 
is accompanied by a well-etched portrait and 
(on the front page) by a pleasant encadrement 
representing no less than eight views of the 
printer’s punning device, the ‘coco mal- 
perché”’ as Baudelaire somewhere has it, in a 
passage which, by-the-way, M. de Contades has 
not failed to quote. Poulet-Malassis was not a 
perfect character, but thereis a singular charm 
about the books he published. Many publishers 
have followed his good ways, avoiding his evil 
ones ; but hardly one has produced books of more 
individuality and elegance as distinguished from 














mere sumptuousness. A paper on the readers 
of the Bibliothéque nationale is illustrated 
witha great many very clever studies of heads; 
and M. Champfleury contributes an article on 
Celestin Nanteuil, with a full-page rendering 
of his curious portrait of M. Karr. In the 
ephemeral part of the periodical, MM. Uzanne 
and Drumont give a kind of chronique of the 
French literary ‘‘movement,”’ similar to that 
furnished by the foreign correspondents, and 
independent of the detailed reviews. Alto- 
gether Le Livre is bestirring itself, and may 
certainly claim to be the most attractively 
planned and equipped journal of literature 
pure and simple on the Continent. 

THE last number of Timehri (vol. ii., part 2), 
the journal of the agricultural and commercial 
society of British Guiana, contains at least 
three articles by the editor which we commend 
to all who have come under the fascination of 
his recent book, Among the Indians of British 
Guiana, There are also papers worth reading 
by Mr. Alexander Winter and Mr. J. E. Tinne. 
The elaborate Index deserves a word of praise, 
though it might perhaps have been better 
arranged. The English agent of Z'imehri is 
Mr. Edward Stanford. 

THE numbers of the Fevista Contemporanea 
for February contain two archaeological papers 
of unequal merit. The first, ‘‘ Inscripciones 
Antiguas en Espaiia,” is a wild statement by 
Martin Minguez that the Keltiberian Inscrip- 
tions are Greek; the other is an anonymous 
account of a visit to Sasamon, the ancient 
Segisamum, in 1870. Traces of extensive ruins 
are described, and a long and curious Latin 
inscription is given, of which we can find no 
account in Hiibner’s Corpus. Another un- 
signed article is an interesting, but too 
eulogistic, biography of the painter Esquivel, 
1806-57. Alvarez Sereix prints three sump- 
tuary proclamations regulating dress, conduct 
in processions, and use of fireworks in Madrid 
in 1660-70. Senor Dios de la Rada y Delgada 
gives a readable résumé of Pilgrimages to 
Mecca, but seems unacquainted with Mr. 
Keane’s latest visit. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. BROWNING’S ALTERATIONS IN ‘‘STRAFFORD.”’ 
Brighton: March 12, 1884. 
It may interest the readers of the ACADEMY 
to know what the verbal alterations are which 
Mr. Browning has made in my forthcoming 
edition of ‘‘ Strafford.” They are as follow— 
I give the older text for comparison. 
EARLY EDITIONS. NEw EDITION. 
Act I., sc. i., 1.56— 
The Bill of Rights 
Line 202— 
Rights 
Line 204— 
which that Bill 
Ll. 232, 233— 
rights Which sanction 
Line 260— 
a shadow 
Sc. ii., 1. 192— 
That they intrigue Their chiefs intrigue 
Act IIL, se. ii., 1. 74, 75— 
Strafford’s fateconcerns Strafford’s fate concerns 
Me little 


The rights we claimed 
Right 

which that Prayer 
right Which sanctions 


the shadow 


me 
But little 
Act IV., sc.i., 1. 44— 
they mean 
Se. ii., 1. 114— 
kind calm eyes 
Se. iii., 1. 30— 
That Bill 
Line 32— 
should guide 
Line 51— 
that Bill 
Act V., sc. ii., 1. 39— 
who comes 
Line 143— 
whose hand is there 


they dare 

cold calm eyes 
This Bill 

may guide 
this Bill 
which comes 


whose hand is plain 





Line 167— 
you stand 
You never heard She never heard 
Line 311— 


it too fault too 


Emity H. Hickey. 








THE IMPRISONMENT OF LORD PEMBROKE IN 1601. 
London: March 17, 1884. 

The fact that in the Dedication of the First 
Folio edition of Shakspere’s plays the editors, 
Heminge and Condell, speak of the two brothers 
the Earls of Pembroke and Montgomery as 
having sustained towards the great poet a 
relation somewhat closer than that of mere 
literary patrons would of itself suffice to give 
some interest to almost any fact connected with 
these noblemen. But the interest becomes 
much greater if, in accordance with the view 
taken by many Shaksperian scholars during the 
last half-century, we recognise™.in* the Earl of 
Pembroke that young friend whose close inti- 
macy with Shakspere is celebrated in the first 
series of sonnets (1 to 126). It is with-these 
considerations in view that I would invite 
attention to some facts which I met with in the 
course of a recent research. These facts have, 
besides, a measure of historival importance ; 
and, so far as I am aware, attention has not 
been previously called to them. 

That Pembroke was not in favour at Court 
during the very last years of Elizabeth’s life 
was known from some lines in the poem written 
by John Davies on the accession of James :— 


‘“‘ Pembrooke to Court (to which thou wert made 
strange) 
Goe, doe thine homage to thy Soveraigne, 
Weep, and reioyce, for this sadd-ioyfull Change; 
Then weepe for ioy, thou needst not tears to 


aine, 
Sith late thine Eies did nought els entertaine.’’ 


It has been thought that Pembroke suffered 
under suspicion of being remotely connected 
with the rebellion of Essex, or at least with 
persons privy thereto; that in consequence he 
was either banished from Court or received but 
coldly. But this view, it will be seen, is alto- 
gether incorrect. I am now speaking, I ought 
perhaps to say, of William Herbert, the third 
Earl of Pembroke, who succeeded his father 
Henry in January 1601. In the Record Office 
there is a letter, dated March 25, 1601, from 
Tobie Matthew to Dudley Carleton, in which 
occurs the following statement :—‘‘ The Earl of 


Pembrooke is committed to the Fleet : his cause } 


is delivered of a boy, who is dead.”” The words 
‘his cause” at first seemed difficult; but it 
was —— to me that ‘“‘his cause”? must 
mean the woman who was the cause of Lord 
Pembroke’s getting into trouble, and I have 
no doubt that this view is correct. Mr. Fur- 
nivall wrote to Dr. Murray to enquire whether 
among the materials prepared for the new 
Dictionary there were examples of ‘‘ cause” 
being used in any special sense which would 
suit the passage; but no such examples could 
be found. Considering the power of the 
Tudors, a sufficient explanation of Lord Pem- 
broke’s committal is, I think, furnished by 
another document in the Record Office which 
did not at first present itself. In this docu- 
ment it is stated : 


‘One Mrs. Martin, who dwelt at the Choppinge 
Knife, near Ludgate, tould me that she hath seene 
preists mary gentlewomen at the Courte in the 
tyme when that Mrs. Lytton was in great favour, 
and one of her Majesties maids of honor, and 
during the tyme that the Earle of Pembrooke 
favored her, she would put off her head tire, and 
tucke up her clothes, and take a large white cloake, 
and marche as though she had bene a man to 
meete the said Earle out of the Courte.’’ 


This document has no contemporary date. In 





the Catalogue it is assigned to 1601 ; but it is 
ted in pencil October 1602, and this date 
must be approximately correct, since mention 
is made in it of the preparations for the attack 
on Geneva, which occurred in December 1602, 
As to the incident in Lord Pembroke’s career, 
it is interesting to observe how fully it agrees 
with his being concerned in such an affair as 
that to which Sonnets 40, 144, al., relate, and 
with the grave warning which Shakspere 
thought it necessary to give in Sonnet 95. 
And it is worthy of observation also that 
Clarendon, in his History of the Rebellion, 
having highly eulogised Pembroke, adds: 


‘* He was immoderately given up to women. 

And some, who were nearest his trust and friend- 
ship, were not without apprehension that his 
natural vivacity and vigour of mind began to 
decline by those excessive indulgences.’’ 

Lord Pembroke did not, however, remain long 
in prison; and he was not banished from Court, 
as has been alleged, for there is in the British 
Museum a letter written by him from White- 
hall on May 8, 1601. This letter is to Mr. 
Michael Hicks, asking him to allow that the 
payment of a loan might be deferred and the 
securities renewed. To this same Mr. Hicks, 
or Hickes, Bacon was also, I believe, indebted 
for loans. 

As Pembroke was again at Whitehall, he 
may possibly have thought that the past was 
to be forgiven fully, if not forgotten. This, 
however, it would seem, was not to be. The 
date of Pembroke’s letter is, however, im- 

ortant; for I am very strongly of opinion 
though I cannot now state fully the grounds 
of this opinion) that it was just about this time, 
and after the release of Pembroke from prison, 
that there occurred that renewal of the intimacy 
with Shakspere to which Sonnets 100 to 126 
relate. We may even see indications of the 
season of the year. Thus, in 107 (a sonnet 
which I take as alluding to the Queen’s glory 
having come forth undimmed from the threaten- 
ing rebellion of Essex in the preceding Feb- 
ruary*), we read of ‘‘the drops of this most 
balmy time;” and, similarly, we find in 12+ 
‘‘That it nor grows with heat nor drowns with 
showers.” But whether these conclusions of 
mine are accepted or not, it will be admitted, 
I think, that the facts to which I have directed 
attention are of some considerable importance. 

THOMAS TYLER. 








RUC’S QUILLS, 
London: March 19, 1884. 

Marco Polo tells how the Great Kaan’s 
envoys to Madagascar, or, rather, probably to 
East Africa, brought back to their master a 
feather of the ruc, ‘‘ which was stated to 
measure ninety spans, whilst the quill part 
was two palms in circumference—a marvellous 
object!” These marvellous ruc’s quills are 
also . of in various Arabic stories ex- 
tracted by M. Marcel Devic from a work of the 
tenth century called ’Ajdib al-Hind (Mirabilia 
Indiae), which is now being published com- 
pletely at Leyden, in Arabic and French, by 
M. van der Lith and M. Marcel Devic. A 
French Jesuit of the seventeenth century, quoted 
by Ludolf, also speaks of having seen these 
quills of the greater condor, as he calls them, 
brought from South Central Africa ‘‘ between 
Monomotapa and the kingdom of Angola.” It 
could hardly be but that these various testi- 
monies, however loose, referred to some real 
object. I suggested that this might possibly 
have been some vegetable production, such as 





* To Mr. G. Massey is due, I believe, the credit 
of having first recognised in the ‘‘mortal moon’”’ 
a figurative allusion, in accordance with the usage 
of Elizabethan poets, to the Queen; but both he 
and Prof. Minto suppose (erroneously, as I think) 
that the allusion is to her death, 
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a great frond of the Ravenala (Urania speciosa) 
cooked to as a ruc’s quill (Marco Polo, 
first edition, ii. 354; second edition, ii. 414). 
Mr. Sibree, in his excellent book on Madagas- 
ear (The Great African Island, 1880) noticed 
this, but said :— 

‘¢Tt is much more likely that they [the ruc’s quills] 
were the immensely long midribs of the leaves of 
the rofia palm. These are from twenty to thirty 
feet long, and are not at all unlike an enormous 
quill stripped of the feathering portion”? (p. 55). 


In another passage he describes the palm, 
Sagus rufa (? raphia) :— 

“The rofia has a trunk of from thirty to fifty feet 
in height, and at the head divides into seven or 
eight immensely long leaves. The midnb of 
these leaves is a very strong, but extremely light 
and straight pole. .. . These poles are often twenty 
feet or more in length, and the leaves proper con- 
sist of a great number of fine and long pinnate 
leaflets, set at right angles to the midrib, from 
eighteen to twenty inches long, and about one and 
a-half broad,’’ &c. (pp. 74, 75). 


When Sir John Kirk came home in 1881-82 I 
spoke to him on the subject, and he felt confi- 
dent that the rofia or raphia palm-fronds were 
the original of the ruc’s quills. He also kindly 
volunteered to send me a specimen on his return 
to Zanzibar. This he did not forget, and some 
time ago there arrived at the India Office not 
one, but four of these ruc’s quills. In the 
letter which announced this despatch Sir John 
says :— 

**T send to-day per s.s. Arcot .. . four fronds 
of the Raphia palm, called here ‘Moale.’ They 
are just as sold and shipped up and down the coast. 
No doubt they were sent in Marco Polo’s time in 
exactly the same state—i.c., stripped of their leaf- 
lets, and with the tip broken off. They are used 
for making stages and ladders, and last long if kept 
dry. They are also made into doors, by being cut 
into lengths, and pinned through. The stages are 
made of three, like tripods, and used for picking 
cloves from the higher branches.”’ 


The largest of the four midribs sent (they do 
not differ much) is twenty-five feet four inches 
long, measuring twelve inches in girth at the 
butt, and five inches at the upper end. I calcu- 
late that if it originally came to a point the 
whole length would be forty-five feet, but, as 
this would not be so, we may estimate it as 
thirty-five to forty feet. The thick part is 
deeply hollowed on the upper (?) side, leaving 
the section of the solid butt in form a thick 
crescent. The leaflets are all gone, but when 
entire the object must have strongly resembled 
a Brobdingnagian feather. Compare this de- 


scription with that of Padre Bolivar in Ludolf, 
referred to above : 


*‘In aliquibus. . . regionibus vidi pennas alae 
istius avis prodigiosae, licet avem non viderim. 
Penna illa, prout ex forma colligebatur, erat ex 
mediocribus, longitudine 28 palmorum, latitudine 
trium. Calamus vero a radice usque ad extremi- 
tatem longitudine quinque palmorum, densitatis 
instar brachii moderati, robustissimus erat et durus. 
Pennulae inter se aequales et bene compositae, ut 
vix ab invicem nisi cum violentia divellerentur. 
Colore erant valdé nigro, calamus colure albo”’ 
(Ludolfi, ad suam Hist. Aethiop., Comment., p. 164). 
The last particular, as to colour, I am not 
able to explain ; the others correspond well. The 
palmus in this passage may be anything from 
nine to ten inches, 

I see this tree is mentioned by Capt. R. F. 
Burton in his volume on the Lake Regions 
(vol. xxix. of the Journal of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, p. 34),* and probably by 
many other travellers. 

I ought to mention here that some other 
object bas been shown at Zanzibar as part of 








_ * “The raphia, here ‘called the ‘Devil's date,’ 
is celebrated as having the largest leaf in the 
vegetable kingdom,’’ &c. In his translation of 


Lacerda’s journey he calls it Raphia vinifera, 








the wings of a great bird. Sir John Kirk writes 
that this (which he does not describe par- 
ticularly) was in the possession of the Roman 
Catholic priests at Bagamoyo, to whom it had 
been given by natives of the interior, who 
declared that they had brought it from 
Tanganyika, and that it was part of the wing 
of a gigantic bird. On another occasion they 
repeated this statement, alleging that this bird 
was known in the Udoe (?) country near the 
coast. These priests were able to communicate 
directly with their informants, and certainly 
believed the story. Dr. Hildebrand also, a 
competent German naturalist, believed in it. 
But Sir John Kirk himself says that ‘ what 
the priests had to show was most undoubtedly 
the whalebone of a comparatively small whale.” 

The rophia midribs will be sent to the 
Forestry Exhibition at Edinburgh. 


H. Yue. 








FRIAR TUCK. 
London: March 12, 1884. 

In my letters on the name of Robin Hood 
(AcapDEMyY, September 15 and December 8, 1883) 
I endeavoured to prove that this hero of popular 
tradition inherited his name, and some portion 
of his story, from the wood-sprite Hdd, a 
degraded form of the ‘‘ hood”-wearing god 
Woden. I now propose to show that another 
of the personages of the same ballad cycle may 
not improbably have derived his name in like 
manner from the Northern mythology. 

It is well known that Robin Hood is one of 
the many persons respecting whom tradition 
relates the old-world story of the archer and the 
apple, which is most familiar to us in its associa- 
tion with William Tell. This story is also told, 
with every detail complete, in the ballad of 
William of Cloudeslee, whose adventures 
throughout are almost precisely identical with 
those of Hood. 

The Scandinavian form of this legend, as 
given by Saxo Grammaticus, correspondsexactly 
with the Tell and the Cloudeslee versions, and 
has for its hero a certain Toko. Saxo, who 
treats Odin and Baldr in euhemerist fashion, 
makes Toko one of the warriors of King Harald 
Gormsson in the tenth century. The Icelandic 
sagas relate the life of this Toki (or Pialna-Toki, 
as they call him) at great length; but the 
account they give is full of historical impossi- 
bilities, and there is strong reason to suspect 
that Tdéki is a purely mythological creation. 
Assuming this suspicion to be correct, we can- 
not be greatly surprised if we meet with this 
personage on English ground, 

In my former letters I showed reasons for 
supposing that the Tell incident is foreign to 
the original character of the myth of Hod, and 
must have been added to it after ‘‘ Robin Hood ” 
had come to be regarded as a merely human 
personage. If this be so, it follows that before 
that time English tradition must have attri- 
buted to some other hero the exploit which is 
the subject of this common Aryan legend. I 
venture to suggest that the earlier English hero 
of the episode may have been none other than 
Toki, under the scarcely altered name of Tuck. 
It is true that no existing English legend 
ascribes this incident to Friar Tuck; but, when 
the scattered traditions of the forest champions 
had been consolidated into a connected story, 
it would be natural that so brilliant an achieve- 
ment should be attributed to the famous leader 
of the outlaw band, rather than to the subor- 
dinate member to whom it may properly have 
belonged. The author of the Cloudeslee ballad 
seems simply, in this as in all other points, to 
have copied the traditional history of Robin 
Hood. 

¢ is further to be noted that while the name 
of Hod appears in the Hodes fic and Hodesuid 





of Kemble’s charters, and in the modern place- 
names enumerated in my first letter, we seem 


to have traces of Toki in the Toccansceaga of 
the Cod. Dipl., and in the modern names 
Tockwith, Tockholes, and Tuckwood. 

There remains the question why Tuck is 
designated as a friar. Three answers to this 
question suggest themselves to me as possible. 

1) It seems likely that the mythic name of 
Tuck, like that of Hood, was popularly con- 
ferred on some historical outlaw;*and_ this 





person may actually have been a friar. (2) The 
costume in which Tuck was presented in the 
Robin Hood play may accidentally have re- 
sembled a friar’s dress, (3) The word Friar 
may be a corruption of some Scandinavian 
kenning or distinctive nickname. According to 
Saxo, Toki was celebrated not only for his 
prowess as an archer, but also for his skill in 
the use of snow-shoes. The name Pilna-Toki 
is doubtfully explained by Dr. Vigfusson as 
meaning ‘‘Tdki the archer.” May not Frer- 
Toki (*‘ frost-Téki’’) have been the designation 
of this hero in his other character ? 
HENRY BRADLEY. 








DANTE’S “‘ FONTE BRANDA.” 
Siena: March 5, 1884. 
One touch of Dante’s pen has made the 
Fonte Branda of Siena famous for more than 
five hundred years. 
** Per Fonte Branda non darei la vista.’’ 
Inf. canto xxx. 
But of late one writer after another has set up a 
rival fountain to dispute this heritage of renown. 
The process has been in every case the same— 
viz., that Maestro Adamo da Brescia, in his 
fiery- torments, would most naturally remember 
the cooling waters of the place where he sinned, 
‘* del luogo ov’ io peccai.”” ‘* Ivi é Romenadov’ 
io falsai ;’ and there is the other Fonte Branda, 
to which the Senesi, most ‘‘ vain ”’ of all peoples, 
as Dante affirmed, must now cede their honour- 
able pretension with a bitter regret. 
Indisputable sound the words of the poet :— 
“* Li ruscelletti che de’ verdi colli 
Del Casentin, diseendon giuso in Arno, 
Facendo i lor Canali e freddi, e molli, 
Sempre mi stanno innanzi;” ... 
Mr. Augustus Hare, in his Cities of North and 





Central Italy, is not particularly tender to the 
belief and tradition of many centuries when he 
says the fountain of Siena has often been ‘‘ con- 
fused in guide-books” with the Fonte Branda 
in the Casentino. If he can point to Fraticelli, 
Ampére, and Forsyth in support of his assertion 
(and as a matter of fact he cites no authority 
whatever), on the other side stand Niccolo 
Tommas¢éo, Gabriele Rossetti, and Barlow, who 
firmly cling to the greater celebrity of the Siena 
fountain, and admit no doubts. Iam sorry that 
the single volume of Giuliani now at my dis- 
posal gives me no knowledge of his ripe 
judgment. Opinion is thus apparently equally 
divided among modern commentators. 

But another unsuspected voice has yet to be 
heard on this question, and, if you will allow 
me, I will interpret it. In the library of 
Siena is a most interesting work, contained 
in two thick volumes, entitled the ‘‘ Diario 
| Sanese’’ of Girolamo Gigli, a poet, patrician, 
| and chronicler of Siena, who died at Rome in 
1722. On p. 20 we read: 


“The Contrada of Fonte Branda takes its name 
from the ancient family of the Brandi, who built 
extensively in it, and especially in 1217 the cele- 
brated fountain that supplies water to numerous 
buildings, of which Dante made mention.”’ 


Again on p. 41 he writes: ‘‘ In 1342 water was 
first brought into Fonte Branda amidst great 
rejoicings in Siena, of which ante makes 
lodevol menzione.”” For the latter statement he 
refers in the margin to an ancient Chronicle of 
Siena by Agnolo di Tura, recording events occur- 
ring between 1186 and 1352, On examination 
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of it I find that in June 1342, eight days before 
and eight days after the supply of water to the 
fountains “fu tanta Ja festa, el’ allegrezza che 
4 volerla tutta contare, verrebbe meno la lingua, 
e percid non ne dird piu.” The discrepancy in 
the above extracts consists in the building a 
fountain in 1217, and leaving it dry until 1342. 
Perhaps further research will show the structure 
(which beneath its three arches resembles a tank 
for steeping hides, &c., in, rather than a 
fountain} was put in the interval to other uses. 
So far as I can decipher indistinctly, a date in 
Gothic characters on a fragment of marble 
places its completion in the year 1242. If 
water flowed into the Fonte Branda of Siena 
only in 1342, then cadit quaestio, for Dante died 
in 1321. 

Wherever the contested fount of honour dwells 
there must ever remain to us in the episode of 
Maestro Adamo a word-fabric worthy to be 
compared with that in the parable of Dives and 
Lazarus. 

“*To ebbi vivo assai di quel cl:’ i’ volli ; 

Ed ora lasso, un gocciol’ d@’ acqua bramo.”’ 
WILLIAM MERCER. 





THE DANES IN LINCOLNSHIRE, 
Settrington : March 17, 1884, 

While cordially echoing Mr. Bradley’s praises 
of Mr. Streatfeild’s book, I venture to take 
exception to one or two of his strictures. Thus 
it is difficult to accept the reviewer’s assertion 
that the termination -1m in place-names is not 
a corruption of -iam, but merely the case-end- 
ing of the dative, or, rather, of the locative, 
plural. That it is so in some instances I 
affirmed nearly twenty years ago in Words and 
Places, but it more commonly represents the 
usual Frisian form of -/am. In Friesland there 
are scores of village names, such as Farmsum 
(Fertmarishem), Freepsum (Fresbrahteshem), or 
Pewsum (Paweshem), the ancient forms of 
which leave no doubt as to their origin. Férste- 
mann, the highest authority on the subject, 
finds in the Netherlands no less than two 
hundred names in -wm and eighty in -om, which 
he derives from -heim or -ham (Foérstemann, 
Die Deutschen Ortsnamen, p. 98; see also Kool- 
man, Ostfriesische Worterbuch, ii, 21). In 
Holderness, a district peopled from the opposite 
coast of Friesland, similar names, such as 
Rysom, Ulrome, and Newsom, regularly take 
the place of the -hams which we find farther 
inland. 

Again, it by no means follows, as Mr. 
Bradley contends, that Danish personal names 
are only incorporated into English place-names 
in accordance with the rules of Norse grammar. 
Keltic words, such as cwm and dun, appear in 
English place-names combined according to 
the rules sometimes of Saxon and sometimes 
of Keltic grammar. Thus in Devon we 
have both Combe Marten, which is a Keltic 
formation, and also Ilfracombe and Yarcombe, 
which are Teutonic in structure. Other in- 
stances could be cited from Ireland, the Isle of 
Man, Scotland, and the Welsh march. Hence 
Barnsdale, in Lincolnshire, might well be 
derived from the Norse name Bjarni, in spite 
of its English setting. It would not, perhaps, 
be a relic of the earliest period of conquest, 
but of a subsequent time when Danish personal 
names still survived, and the speech had become 
Anglian. Isaac TAYLOR. 





““THE SEA-BLUE BIRD OF MARCI.” 
Ealing: March 18, 1884, 
I think the following note, by Mr. B. B. 
Woodward, in Science-Gossip for February 1877, 
is conclusive as to the identity of the above 
bird, and its connexion in the poet’s mind with 
the month of March. Mr. Woodward writes :— 
**My father, the late Mr. B. B. Woodward, who 





was a great lover of Nature, was at first much 
puzzled concerning this passage, which he knew 
must refer to the kingfisher ; but what connexion 
existed between it and March he was unable to 
discover, until he asked Mr. Tennyson himself. 
Mr. Tennyson informed him that the kingfisher 
was the bird intended, and that it abounded in the 
Fenland during the month of March. In Memoriam 
was written while he was staying in that district.” 


ANTHONY BELT. 
[Mr. J. H. Nodal sends us the same quotation. ] 








** TORKINGTON’S PILGRIMAGE.” 
London: March 15, 1884. 

Mr. Tuer has called my attention to Mr. 
Cowper’s letters. I have to acknowledge that 
I should have included in my Introduction some 
such sentence as this :— 

“Sir Richard Guylforde’s Pilgrimage has been 
— by the Camden Society, and previously by 

'ynson in 1511, and contains topographical pas- 

sages parallel to some of Torkington’s, both going 
over the same ground, and mentioning the same 
scenes.”’ 
Further than this I do not think I should have 
gone. As it is, although long ago familiar 
with Guylforde, I forgot him when writing my 
Introduction, as I did not happen to havea copy 
by me. You may feel assured that he shall 
have due mention in any subsequent edition. 

With regard to the title I have nothing to 
say. It is not of my choosing. 

With regard to the parallel passages in the 
two books, they prove nothing against Torking- 
ton’s authenticity. I had a volume of travel in 
my hands the other day which was chiefly 
made up of quotations from Murray, but that 
did not convince me that the writer had never 
made the journey. Mr. Cowper proves too much. 
His method of criticism would dispose, for ex- 
ample, of two out of the four Gospels. Guylforde 
and his company, like Torkington, started from 
Rye, and reached ‘‘ Kyryell,” but Torkington 
got into Dieppe. The journey across France 
is in places alike, in others different. At Lyons 
they saw the same relics. But the crossing of 
“the ill and grievous mount Gobylyn,” the 
friar’s ‘‘ famous sermon ” at Chambery, the pas- 
sage of Mont Cenis, the accounts of Milan, 
Pavia, ‘‘ Plesaunce,” the English-speaking host 
at Venice, the account of the dockyards, of the 
marriage of the sea, of the processions, of the 
Doge’s feast, the tumblers and jugglers, the 
Marquis of Mantua’s visit, the inspection of the 
passenger ships, the account of ‘‘Corfona,” the 
heat at Candia and want of grass, the avoidance 
of Rhodes, the landing at Jaffa, and, in short, 
not to occupy all your space, the personal 
adventures throughout are wholly different; and 
in these, the original parts of the diary, all the 
most amusing and characteristic passages occur. 
The adventures of Torkington, too, on his pro- 
tracted return journey are wholly different from 
those of Guylforde’s companion, and it seems to 
me that in many respects Torkington’s book is 
by far more entertaining than the other. Of 
that readers can judge. With regard to the 
likenesses, it is probable enough that when 
Torkington came to write out his diary he filled 
in the geographical information from a printed 
copy of Guylforde ; but it is quite as likely that 
both had access to some popular manual of 
geography from which they took the cut-and- 
dried quotations which occur in both books. 
Torkington may, in this particular, have 
i age wg from Guylforde; but it is quite as 

ikely that both plagiarised from some standard 
work ofthe day Itis, however, only in these 
passages, which are not descriptive of personal 
adventures, that there is any likeness. The book, 
in fact, both books, may be said to consist of two 
distinct parts, the personal narrative in which 
they are wholly different, and the topography 
of Palestine in which they are very much alike. 
W. J. Lortie. 





“A BEGGAR QN HORSEBACK.” 

Dublin: Man :h 13, 1884. 
My attention having been called to a criti- 
cism on my novel entitled A Beggar on Horse- 
back, which appeared in the ACADEMY of 
March 8, I beg to say that your critic has mis- 
quoted me. At p. 21, vol. iii., of the bdok in 
question I have used the word ‘ bluffed” in 
connexion with the game of poker. I have 
never heard of such a practice as ‘‘ huffing.” 
May I also state that I—like others in Ireland 
—am too great a sufferer by the present lament- 
able agitation to say one word in disfavour 
of Irish landlords, many of whom are now 
enduring the most miserable privations, while 
their tenants are living in luxury and are sell- 

ing their fat cattle at every fair ? 
NANNIE PowER O'DONOGHUE. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, March 24, 8 p.m. Society "of Arts: tor 
Lecture, ‘The Alloys used for Coinage,” ITI., by 
Prof. W. Chandler Roberts. 

8.30 Px. Googe hical ; ‘Notes on the - 
sical and Historical Géography of Asia Minor e 
during fourm s from 1879 to 1882,” by Col. Sir 
Charles W. mn. 


TUESDAY, March 25,3p.m. Royal Institution: “ Animal 
Heat,” IV., by Prof. Gamgee. 

8 p.m. Anthropological: “A Flint Im 
from the North Riding of Yorkshire,” by the 
of Wharncliffe ; “Some Ancient syptian 
Implements,” by Mr. F. G. Hilton Price; ‘ 
Hreaktars Craniometrical Code,” by Dr. J. 


ent 
> Earl 
ronze 
‘The 

G. 


rson. 
8 p.m. Civil Engineers: *‘ Wire-Gun Construc- 
tion,”’ by Mr. J. A. Longridge. 
WEDNESDAY, March 26,8 p.m. Society of Apts: * Vital 
Steps in Sanitary Progress,” by Dr. B. W. Richard- 


son. 

8p.m. Society of Literature : ‘‘Grotius and the 
Lite: History of the Law of Nations,” by Mr. 
C. H. E. Carmichael 


8p.m. Telegraph Engineers: “The Proportion 
petween the Size of Dogductors and the Strength of 
urrents,” by Prof. G. Forbes; ‘*The Relation 
between the Surrent and the Conductor,” by Mr. 


T. H. Blakesley. 
RSDAY. March 27,3 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
Older Electricity,’ V., by Prot. Tyndall. : 

Fripay, March 28, 8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Trade 
Routes in Afghanistan,” by Mr. Griffin W. Vyse. 

8 p.m. ROWDIDE.- ¢ 

8p.m. Quekett. 

9 p.m. Institution : —— Two Manners 
of Motion of Water,” by Prof. Osborne Reypol ‘ 

SatuRpDay, March 29, a Royal Institution : “ Photo- 

gtuphic Action,” V., by sg Abney. 
7p.m. Essex Field Club. 











SCIENCE. 


A Sketch of the Modern Languages of Africa. 
Accompanied by a Language Map. By 
Robert Needham Cust. In 2 vols. 
(Triibner.) 

Puitotocists who may be attracted by the 

title to take up this work in the hope of 

gleaning some information about the structure 
or morphology of the African languages will 
be grievously disappointed. Mr. Cust, who 

tells us that he is ‘neither a linguist nor a 

geographer,” and that concerning the modern 

languages of Africa he knows “ absolutely no- 
thing,” necessarily excludes from his scheme 
all philological matter. He docs, indeed, 
talk in one place about the ‘‘ mechanism” of 
speech and the ‘‘ characteristics of languages ”’ 
in an airy sort of way that might lead the 
careless reader to suppose that these formed 
the subject of his treatise. But Mr. Cust 
says many things which he either himself 
contradicts or else evidently does not mean to 
be taken seriously. Thus, while assuring us 
that his ‘sole object is to advance science,” 
he elsewhere explains that, though ‘not 
absent,” this object is only ‘a powerful 
second lever,” the chief motive being ‘the 
wish to assist the cause of missions and mis- 


| sionaries, and advance the solemn and most 
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important interest of the human race.” Hence 
the gushing language used in reference to 
these worthy people, whose very MSS. 
are touched “with feelings of awe and 
love,” whose proof-shects are handled ‘ with 
reverence as the relics of a Saint,” does not 
appear to be so entirely out of place as it 
would have scemed in a serious scientific 
treatise. It is to further their objects that Mr. 
Cust has been ‘‘ content to perform the part of 
an African wife, who is laid alive on her face 
in the newly dug grave to form a comfortable 
resting-place for the dead body of her hus- 
band”! Light is thrown upon this curious 
allegorical language by a passage in the 
Preface, where he describes himself as 
‘‘merely a funnel, down which the accumu- 
lated research and stored knowledge of scores 
of forgotten, unknown, and unvalued scholars 
and Christian labourers have been poured into 
a vessel, from which all may drink.” 

In strange contrast, however, to such exces- 
sive modesty is another passage, doubtless 
wrapped up in ungrammatical German, but 
none the less self-laudatory, in which Mr. 
Cust poses before the assembled savants of 
Europe as a sort of Homeric king. 

Why Mr. Cust, while professing himself so 
little qualified for the task, should have taken 
up the subject of the African languages at all 
may not seem at first sight apparent; nor can 
his explanation be accepted as entirely satis- 
factory. He tells us that, as a member of a 
number of learned socicties, the subject had 
forced itself on his notice, and that he 
attempted to fill the “vacuum” because “in 
England and the United States of North 
America there seemed no one ready to take 
up the subject.” Yet an announcement had 
appeared in the Geographical Magazine for 
March 1878, about the very time when he 
first began to turn his thoughts towards the 
‘Dark Continent,” in which the present 
writer expressed his intention to prepare “‘a 
complete classification of all known ianguages, 
together with enlarged linguistic and tribal 
maps.” A detailed statement of the scheme 
appeared subsequently in the Acapemy and in 
Nature. But doubtless it may have escaped 
Mr. Cust’s notice ; and, in any case, he was of 
course free to anticipate the appearance of 
my work by dealing with any special branches 
of the general subject that even as an amateur 
he may have felt himself competent to treat 
adequately. 

It is pleasant to find that Mr. Cust has 
accomplished his self-imposed task fairly well 
within the narrow limits to which he has 
thus wisely restricted himself. These limits 
may be summed up in two words—biblio- 
graphy and topography. All that could well 
be done by abundance of leisure, means, and 
industry has been done towards collecting 
copious bibliographical references, and deter- 
mining the actual number, names, and habitat 
of the African languages. In these respects 
the work deserves all praise, and contains 
features of permanent value to the student of 
African philology. The following tribute to 
the shamefully neglected and already nearly 
forgotten Edwin Norris is in excellent taste, 
and condones many passages of which the 
same cannot be said :— 

‘*Few of the general public knew the name of 
Edwin Norris, yet in his time he did more good 


scientifically, than, perhaps, any man, except 


his true yoke-brother, Von der Gabelentz. He 
advanced the cause of seience and of African 
languages, and lived to a good old age, working 
to the last. In one portion of Asiatic research 
he did real work, which has never been acknow- 
ledged: ‘tulit alter honores.’ I think it my 
duty to a man, whom I never saw, but to one 
of whose offices I unworthily succeeded, to draw 
attention to his name. He stands on a higher 
platform than many who have seemed to fill a 
larger space, but have, like Mezzofanti, left 
nothing behind them. . . He knew his subjects, 
and his contemporaries knew that he knew, and 
thought well before they entered into conflict 
with one who never provoked it, who forgot 
himself in his love of science, and whose 
doubting carried more weight than the hasty 
convictions of others” (p. 320). 


The notices of the Ravi, Komoro, Istibu, 
Kua [Makua], and other obscure groups are 
good examples of thoroughly conscientious 
work ; and the mere mention of these names 
will serve to show how careful the writer has 
been to bring his information down to the 
latest date. Thus, due notice is taken of 
the important labours now being carried on in 
the Mozambique field by Mr. O'Neill, the 
news of whose safe return to the coast from a 
long and arduous journey into the interior has 
just been received in England. Omissions, of 
course, occur; and the bibliographical references 
are sometimes defective, as, for instance, that 
of the Koptie (p. 469), where the names of 
Peyron, Le Page Renouf, and some other 
standard writers on that language are omitted. 
On the other hand, some names which appear 
to be absent are duly recorded under more or 
less perplexing variants. A case in point is 
the Basé, of whom Mr. F. L. James has just 
given us an interesting account in his Wild 
Tribes of the Soudan, but who must here be 
sought for under the entry Kunama. So also 
the Nyanja, a form rendered familiar by Mr. 
Riddel’s useful little Chi-Nyanja Grammar, as 
well as by several books of travel, is disguised 
under the erroneous spelling Ng’anga. The 
people, no doubt, call themselves A-Nganja, 
Ma-nganja, &c., as well as A-Nyanja, but ap- 
parently not A-Ng’anga, and, in any case, 
cross-references seem called for in such in- 
stances. 

The value of the work is greatly enhanced 
by the accompanying coloured language 
map in two large sheets, which has been splen- 
didly executed by Mr. E. G. Ravenstein. It 
is strange that this distinguished charto- 
graphist’s name does not appear on the title- 
page, which, as it stands, seems to attribute 
the authorship of the map to Mr. Cust. 
Ample amends are doubtless made in the 
Preface for what may perhaps be regarded as 
a mere oversight. But, except reviewers, who 
reads prefaces ? 

It is much to be regretted that Mr. Cust 
should have blindly adhered, and obliged 
the chartographist to adhere, to Frederick 
Miiller’s classification—good enough as a 
makeshift when he began his African studies, 
but now quite obsolete on some essential 
points. Thus the map is positively marred by 
the retention and even gratuitous enlargement 
of the so-called Nuba-Fulah family. He is 
aware that Lepsius has once for all separated 
the Nuba from the Fulah connexion; but he 
nevertheless persists in keeping them together, 





and ‘varied work, and knew more languages } 


the arrangement commending itself to his 


‘*judgment from its convenience”! It is as 



















if one should say, ‘Ptolemy taught a geo- 
centric system of the universe, which was 
exploded by Copernicus. But I stick to 
Ptolemy; his arrangement is so much more 
convenient!” Fortunately, science is not con- 
cerned with convenience, and deals only with 
facts. But Mr. Cust’s is not a scientific 
mind, as is evident from his speaking (p. 509) 
of a ‘‘ 25th parallel [sze] of east longitude,” 
and from some other curiously inaccurate 
expressions scattered up and down the text. 

Nor are his references always to be relied 
upon, as, for instance, in this very Nuba- 
Fulah section, where he writes :— 
“The first allusion made in history to the 
Novato. is by Eratosthenes as quoted in the 
eighteenth book of Strabo; and it is there men- 
tioned that they were a powerful tribe, distinct 
from the Negro and from the Egyptian, who 
dwell south of Meroe,” &c. (p. 143). 
There is, of course, no ‘ cighteenth ”’ book of 
Strabo, and the reference should be to the 
seventeenth, where, however, that geographer 
speaks in two places, not of the NovBarot, but 
of the Noda, whom he separates neither 
from the Egyptian nor from the Negro, but 
in one passage from the Ai@iores, with whom 
in the other he appears to associate them 
(Oxford ed., 1807, pp. 1117 and 1159). So 
also the Songhai are said (p. 248) to be 
identified with the ‘‘Guber of Balbi.”? But, 
so far from making this mistake, Balbi has a 
long note from Jomard, who correctly groups 
the +‘ Ghouber” with the Howssa (Hausa)— 
‘aujour’hui le plus grand des états du 
Sudan” (xxi.). The Songhay are obviously 
Balbi’s ‘‘Tombouctou,” which Mr. Cust 
incorrectly spells Zimbakti, thus complicating 
matters by wrongly introducing an Indian 
orthographic system into Central Africa. In 
this word the second vowel was always u as 
in pull, not wu as in tub; hence never to be 
represented by short a (see Barth, iv. 411). 

In future editions Mr. Cust should pay 
more attention to his style, which, apart from 
a good deal of confused metaphor, is occa- 
sionally so slipshod as to be almost  unintelli- 
gible. Thus: 
‘** Rach mode of walking is expressed by words, 
and more words are used to describe the different 
kinds of fools that he has tried to count” 
(p. 295). ‘*The English Government at the 
Cape of Good Hope has deputed a Commissioner 
to exert an influence more [sic] than authority 
over them” (p. 310), ‘The Bibliography of 
each language to the fullest extent is entered in 
the separate page assigned in the separate 
volume assigned to each group or family” 
(p. 457). 
Speaking of the population of Africa, he 
writes :—‘‘ Two hundred millions is the figure 
usually assigned, which is less than that of 
the population of British India, spread over 
an area greatly larger” (p. 20). Gram- 
matically, he implies that British India is 
larger than Africa, the opposite being, of 
course, the meaning intended. Let me conclude 
with a thoroughly characteristic passage :— 
*T can hardly describe how heartily tired I 
became of the great work, for it sat upon me 
like the old man in the story of Sindbad the 
Sailor, and kept me from lighter and more airy 
studies, which had to be shunted until the 
African Goods-Train had passed by. It may be 
well to have some stock-work always on hand, 
but too much Africa on the brain is apt to cause 
Insomnia and Dyspepsia ” (p. 458). 

A. H. Keane. 
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OBITUARY. 


WE regret to announce the death of Dr. Behm, 
which took place at Gotha on March 15. During 
the last twenty years he was connected with 
Petermann’s Mitteilungen ; he also edited twelve 
volumes of the Geographisches Jahrbuch, took a 
considerable share in the preparation of the 
Almanac de Gotha, and, jointly with Prof. 
Wagner, published the Bevilkerung der Erde, an 
authoritative record of population statistics. In 
Dr. Behm Germany loses one to whom the geo- 
graphers and statisticians of all countries are 
greatly indebted for the intelligent industry 
with which he collected materials for their use. 


Sic. QuintrIno SELLA, the eminent Italian 
politician, who died at Mosso, in Piedmont, on 
March 14, deserves to be remembered among 
scientific men for the important mineralogical 
researches which he carried out before entering 
political life. Crystallographic studies of a 
high order engaged his attention in his younger 
days, and he was the author of a number of 
valuable memoirs on the crystalline forms of 
Italian minerals, A native fluoride of magne- 
sium is named after him Sellaite. 


Tue Swedish newspaper A/ftonbladet an- 
nounces the death of the Baroness Johanna 
Elisabet Berzelius, widow of the ¢elebrated 
chemist. Living to the age of seventy-four, she 
survived her husband many years, and had the 
gratification of witnessing the honour paid to 
his memory by the erection of a statue in the 
Berzelius Park in Stockholm, and of another 
statue in his native town in Ostergotland. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

Mr. ArMstTronc has just returned from 
Egypt, bringing with him for the Palestine 
Exploration Fund Capt. Kitchener’s Survey of 
the Wadi Arabah. Capt. Kitchener accom- 
panied Prof. Hull in his geological survey of 
the ground between the Gulf of Akabah and 
the Dead Sea, and managed to make a most 
careful survey map of 3,000 square miles—a 
triumph of work for the very short time per- 
mitted in passing over the locality. Capt. 
Kitchener proceeded by the western side of the 
Wadi Arabah, while Mr. Armstrong took the 
eastern. On this side Mr. Armstrong dis- 
covered, in the Wadi Ghuweir, to the north of 
Petra, the remains of an ancient city, which in 
some respects is a rival to Petra ; and he heard 
of other remains, which lead to the belief that 
this region was at one time in a high state of 
civilisation. Capt. Kitchener sends a valuable 
report along with the map, which will be pub- 
lished partly in the April, and more fully in 
the July, number of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund’s Quarterly Statement. Besides being 
an important addition to the map of Palestine, 
Capt. Kitchener’s survey bears at the same 
time on the probabilities of the Palestine Canal 
scheme, and shows the amount of cutting 
which would be necessary between the Dead 
Sea and the Gulf of Akabah. This has not 
yet been carefully calculated; but it has been 
roughly suggested that to form this canal 
it would be necessary to excavate fifty miles 
to an average depth of about four hundred feet, 
or nearly the height of St. Paul’s. 

PETERMANN’S Mitteilungen for March pub- 
lishes a map of the Pamir, accompanied by an 
account of Russian explorers during 1883; a 
map of the region of the Welle-Makua, recently 
received from Dr. Junker; and a map of the 
Amambara, a tributary of the Niger, by Flegel. 
The latest communications from Dr. Junker 
which have come to hand are dated October 1, 
1883, at which time the distinguished traveller 
was still staying at Zemio’s residence. He was 
well informed of the disturbed state of the 
Sudan, and is prepared, should he be compelled 





to do so, to seek a refuge among the Niam 
Niam, with whom he maintains the most 
cordial relations. The map now published is a 
mere sketch, but even thus it is a valuable con- 
tribution to the cartography of the part of 
Africa it delineates. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Dr. CasEy has just completed a new work on 
Analytic Geometry, which covers about two- 
thirds of the ground occupied by Salmon’s 
Conics, and will be, the writer believes, suffi- 
cient for most students. His expectation is 
that it will be found to contain more new 
matter than any work on the subject since 
Salmon’s was written. We are glad to learn 
that the first edition of the Euclid 73,000 copies) 
is sold, and that a new edition is in preparation. 
Dr. Casey has also prepared a third edition of 
his useful Sequel to Euclid, which will be ready 
in a few days. 

Mr. M. J. M. Hitt has been appointed Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in University College, 
London. 

A MEETING will be held in the rooms of the 
Royal Society on Monday, March 31, at 4.30 
p-m., for the purpose of founding a society the 
object of which will be to erect and maintain a 
marine biological laboratory in some suitable 
locality (probably Torquay or Weymouth), 
similar in completeness to the celebrated zoo- 
logical station of Naples. It is believed that 
the knowledge gained by the constant observa- 
tions carried on in such a laboratory will not 
only add greatly to pure science, but will be of 
national importance in relation to the food and 
habits of fishes. Prof. Huxley will take the 
chair; and among others who are expected to 
support him are Dr. Carpenter, Prof. Moseley, 
Prof. Allman, Dr. G. Romanes, Prof. Ray 
Lankester, and Prof. Flower. Naturalists and 
gentlemen interested in fishery questions are 
invited to attend. 

AT a special general meeting of the Entomo- 
logical Society, held on March 5, it was unani- 
mously resolved to apply for a royal charter of 
incorporation. At the ordinary meeting that 
followed protests were made against the recent 
introduction of names from Hindu mythology 
and also irregular personal names into entomo- 
logical nomenclature. 


THE last number of the Proceedings of the 
Royal Society contains some interesting reports 
on the volcanic eruptions in the Strait of 
Sunda, by Commander the Hon. F. C. P. Vereker, 
of H.M.S. Maypie, and by Mr. H. G. Kennedy, 
British consul at Batavia. The former com- 
munication is illustrated with several sketches 
showing the recent changes effected in Krakatau 
and the neighbouring islands; while the latter 
contains valuable extracts from the log-book 
of the s.s. Governor-General Loudon, There is 
also in this number Major Baird’s report on 
the tidal disturbances connected with the erup- 
tions. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


In the last number of the Journal of Phil- 
ology (Macmillan) the most important papers 
are ‘‘ Notes in Latin Lexicography,” by Prof. 
Nettleship, where he discusses (among other 
words) carin+, laquear, nerum, and plaga ; ‘‘ The 
Greek Numerical Alphabet,” by Mr. J. Gow, 
in which it is argued that alphabetic numerals 
were first used at Alexandria early in the third 
century B.c.; ‘‘The Physical Constitution of 
the Epicurean Gods,” by Mr. W. Scott; ‘‘ The 
Merton Codex of Cicero’s De Natura Deorum,” 
by Prof. Mayor; ‘‘ The Nubes of Aristophanes,” 
by the Master of Trinity; and ‘‘A Latin In- 
scription from Nicopolis, preserved at West 
Park, Fordingbridge,” by Mr. F. Haverfield. 





THE last number of the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal (vol. lii., part i., Nos. 3 and 4) 
contains several articles of interest. Mr. Growse, 
the author of that model district manual 
Mathura, contributes a sketch of the history 
of Bulandshahr, where he has been fortunate 
enough to find some Buddhist remains; Mr. 
Beames similarly treats the early history of 
Northern Orissa; Dr. Hoernle describes a find 
of coins of the independent Mahomedan kings 
of Bengal; and Gen. Cunningham gives some 
further details about the gold ornaments and 
coins recently discovered on the Oxus, which 
he is disposed to refer to the time of Darius 
Hystaspes. The other papers are ‘‘ Super- 
stitions connected with Childbirth among the 
Jats in the Punjab,” by Sirdar Gurdyal Singh ; 
“Stone Implements from the North-Western 
Provinces,” by Mr. J. H. Rivett Carnac; and 
‘*Gonikaputra and Gonardiya as Names of 
Patanjali,” by Raja Rajendralala Mitra. Most 
of these articles are illustrated with plates. 


Pror. H. A. ScHOETENSACK, of Stendal, the 
author of a remarkable treatise on The 
Thracians as the Forefathers of the Goths— 
in which the Teutonic origin of the Thracians 
is maintained with abundant classical quota- 
tions—has recently published a larger work, 
Etymological Enquiries in the Domain of the 
French Language. 

WE quote the following fom the Vienna 

correspondent of the Times :— 
‘*The papyrus collection recently bought by the 
Archduke Renier is now being eximined, under 
the direction of Herr Karabaczek. Hitherto 1,500 
papyri have been examined, about half of them 
being perfectly preserved. This is bit a small 
proportion of the mass. There are two papyri 
dating from the beginning of our era. Then 
comes a fragment of Thucydides. This, having 
been written at the end of the third century a.p., 
is of great value, as the oldest MSS. of Thucy- 
dides are of the eleventh century. There is a 
Latin papyrus of the fifth or sixth century, frag- 
ments of Greek Gospels of the fourth century, and 
a large number of Arab and Greek writings.” 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL INstiTUTE.—( Tuesday, Fe). 26.) 
Dr. E. B. Tytor, V.-P., in the Chair.—Tae 
Rev. R. H. Codrington read a paper on ‘‘ The 
Melanesian Languages.’’ In the term Melanesi. 
the author included—-(1) New Caledonia, with the 
Loyalty Islands, (2) the New Hebrides, (3) the 
Banks’ and Torres’ Islands, (4) Fiji, (5) Santa 
Cruz and the Reef Islands, (6) the Solomon Islands. 
The object of the paper was to set forth the view 
that the various tongues of Melanesia belong to 
one common stock, and that this stock is the same 
to which the other Ocean languages belong: Ma- 
layan, Polynesian, the languages of the islands that 
connect Melanesia with the Indian Archipelago, 
and Malagasy.—A paper by the Rev. Lorimer 
Fison on ‘‘ The Nanga, or Sacred Stone Enclosure 
of Wainimala, Fiji,’ was read by Dr. Tylor. The 
author explained the constitution of the Nanga, 
and described the ceremony of initiation and other 

rites connected with it. 


Socrery or AnTIQuUARIES.—( Thursday, Mare’ 13.) 


Joun Evans, Esa., V.-P., in the Chair.—MWr. 
W. H. St. John Hope exhibited a woolen 
effigy of a secular canon of All Souls’, Derby, a 
church which was pulled down in 1723, and re- 
built, when most of the monuments were destroyed. 
The wood had become quite rotten and soft, but 
has now been hardened by some chemical process. 
The head is merely a shapeless mass, but the body, 
attired in ecclesiastical vestments, has not suffered 
so much injury. ‘Traces of colour are still visible 
in the folds of thedrapery. It is supposed that the 
person represented is Robt. Johnston, who wis 
sub-dean in 1527. A cadaver, wrapped in a shroud, 
which has been much mutilated, formed part of the 
monument.—Mr. Napper read a paper on ‘‘The 
Roman Stations in the South of England men- 
tioned in the Antonine [tinerary.”’ His identifica- 
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tion of some of the stations was as follows :— 
Regnum, Chichester; Clausentrum, near Woolmer 
Pond; Calliva, Colees, to the west of Reading, 
where is a farm called Calvepit Farm; Venta 
Belgarum, Caesar’s Camp at Aldershot; and 
Gallena, at Wallingford. As to Clausentrum, Mr. 
Napper referred to the quantity of coins found in 
Woolmer Pond in’ 1741, which he supposed might 
have been the military chest abandoned at the 
departure of the Romans.—Mr. White spoke in 
opposition to the views put forward by Mr. 
Napper, considering that much of the country at 
the north-west corner of Sussex and the adjoining 
part of Surrey was, in Roman times, an impassable 
forest.—Mr. Ralph Nevill, on the other hand, 
spoke from personal observation of Roman roads 
traversing the very district referred to. 


Hettenic Socrery.—( Thursday, March 13.) 
Pror. Smpney Corvry, V.-P., in the Chair.— 
Mr. Walter Leaf read a paper on ‘‘The War 
Chariots in Homer as illustrated by the Repre- 
sentations of Chariots on Painted Vases of the 
Black-Figure Period.’”? He dealt specially with 
the description of the yoking of the mule-car in 
the 24th book of the Jliad, and endeavoured to 
show by reference to actual examples that the 
words of Homer agreed alike with the details of 
the vases and with the requirements of practical 
use.—Prof. P. Gardner read a paper on “ Ban- 
queting Scenes on Greek Tombs.’’ Referring 
first to the controversy that had raged among 
archaeologists as to the significance of such scenes, 
he showed that three different views had been 
taken—(1) that an actual scene in the past life 
of the deceased was intended; (2) that the feast 
recorded the formal offerings made at a tomb by 
the dead man’s survivors; (3) that the representa- 
tion was of the delights of eating and drinking 
still enjoyed by the deceased in Hades. Addi- 
tional evidence derived from Laconian and other 
tombs seems to show that the first theory is un- 
tenable. Between the second and third it is the 
harder to come to a definite conclusion, because 
the Greeks themselves never quite made up their 
minds whether the dead dwelt in the tomb or in 
Hades. The horse and dog which commonly 
appear on the reliefs might be supposed to accom- 
pany their master to the lower world. The snake, 
which is also frequent, was a recognised emblem of 
death. Where such accompaniments appear on 
ex voto reliefs representing Asklepios and Hygieia, 
we may suppose that the artists regarded Asklepios 
as a deceased mortal to whom the horse and arms 
of a hero were appropriate. 


New Suaxsrere Socitery.—(Friday, March 14.) 
Dr. P. Bayne in the Chair.—Mr. P. Z. Round 
read an abstract of Prof. Caro’s paper on ‘‘ The 
Sources of the ‘Tempest’ and ‘ Winter’s Tale.’ ’’ 
These were to be looked for in the history of 
Poland and Lithuania at the end of the fourteenth 
century. Prospero was Witold, the rightful 
Prince of Lithuania, who was kept out of his 
throne by his nephew Jagiello on the pretence that 
his devotion to religion and studies—he was 
accounted a magician—rendered him incapable of 
ruling, but really because Jagiello’s brother 
Shirgal had sworn fealty to Jagiello for the there- 
tofore independent country of Lithuania, and he 
had therefore given Shirgal Witold’s princedom. 
By the help of Henry of Bolingbroke, Thomas 
Percy, and other English knights —Chaucer’s pos- 
sibly among them—Witold recovered his land. 
Shirgal at first plotted against Witold, but dared 
not harm him because the people loved him. 
Witold’s daughter sailed to Riga, and married the 
Tsar of Russia. As to the ‘‘ Winter’s Tale,’’ 
when, -in 1388, Jagiello, King of Poland, came 
back there from Lithuania, his Groom of the 
Chamber told him that his Queen had been un- 
faithful to him with her old lover, Duke William 
of Austria. She demanded a trial, which was held 
at Wislica, and she was declared pure and without 
reproach. Polish ballads tell the story of the 
Duchess of Massovia, daughter of the Duke of 
Silesia, and the mother of Jagiello’s envoy, He 
of Plotz: while she was on a visit with her hus- 
band, he was told that the child she was about to 
bear was not his, but that of his cup-bearer and 
favourite, Dobek. He sent orders to arrest Dobek, 





and at once set off home. On arrival he found 
Dobek gone; he had started on a pilgrimage with 
a friend. The Duchess was imprisoned and her 
ladies tortured, but no evidence against her could 
be got. She bore a son in prison, and was soon 
after strangled. The son was brought up, first by 
a poor woman, then by his own step-sister, and 
was acknowledged as legitimate by his father, 
after the sianderer of the Duchess had confessed 
his lie. These facts must have been known to the 
English knights of Henry IV.’s time, and to the 
Court of Anne of Bohemia, Richard IT.’s Queen. 
They were doubtless handed down by tradition to 
Shakspere’s time, and, either directly or through 
some perished romance, formed the source bota of 
Shakspere’s two romantic plays of his Fourth 
Period, and of Greene’s ‘‘ Dorastus and Fawnia,”’ 
which had been too hastily assumed as the direct 
source of the ‘‘ Winter’s Tale.’’—Dr. Bayne had 
always felt strongly that both Shakspere and 
Greene drew from some common source, and that 
Greene’s story was not Shakspere’s original in at 
all the same sense that Brooke’s poem was the 
original of ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet.’”? He thought 
tradition might well keep alive the Polish and 
Lithuanian stories here, especially as the Polish 
ballads might have been englished, or retold in 
English.—Mr. Furnivall pointed out the missing 
link in ‘Prof. Caro’s chain, the absence of any 
evidence that his Polish facts or legends had 
reached Shakspere or England in Elizabethan 
days. Still, Shakspere had got hold, in 1611, of 
Magellan’s Patagonian devil-god Setebos, of 1519, 
though no report of him was known in England 
till 1626 in Purchas. And no doubtany ‘‘ Polack ”’ 
of Shakspere’s day, or any English traveller among 
them, may have told the dramatist these stories. 
No one could limit the range of Shakspere’s wits. 
—M. Ziolecki argued strenuously for his country’s 
share in Shakspere’s immortal plays; and the 
opinions of Miss Latham, Mr. Shaw, and other 
speakers in the full meeting, were decidedly in 
favour of the probability of the Polish traditions 
surviving here. 


EprnpurcH Matuematicat Socrery.—(Friday, 
March 14.) 

A. J. G. Banrctay, Esa., V.-P., in the Chair.—Mr. 
W. J. Macdonald gave an account of Pascal’s 
Essais pour les Coniques.—Mr. R. E. Allardice read 
a paper on the principal properties of figures 
described on the surface of a sphere which can be 
established without the use of solid geometry or 
trigonometry; and Prof. Chrystal gave an addi- 
tional proof of one of the theorems.—-Mr. Thomhs 
Muir contributed a note on the condensation of a 
special continuant. 








FINE ART. 


GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravings, Chromos, 
and Ol phs), hand ly framed, Everyone about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Christmas presents.— 
GBO. REES, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 











An Essay of Scarabs. 
(Field & Tuer.) 


Mr. Lorrm’s Essay of Scarabs is distinctly 
calculated to foster the evil passions of his 
fellow-men, and to increase the sum of human 
wickedness. Those who possess it will be 
selfish, vainglorious, and uncharitable; those 
who have it not will be covetous, spiteful- 
minded, and communistic. When I add that 
the edition is strictly limited to 125 copies, of 
which ten at least must be absorbed by the 
national libraries and the Press, it will be 
seen that, if those who sin under the first 
category are necessarily few, those who go to 
perdition under the second must inevitably be 
many. Take it, in short, which way one 
will, every lover of scarabs in particular, and 
of rare and dainty books in general, is fore- 
doomed. 

It is to the former class of virtuosi that An 
Essay of Scarabs is especially addressed, and 
it is for them that Mr. Loftie has compiled 


By W. J. Loftie. 





the catalogue raisonné to which the Essay is 
prefatory. The catalogue is, in fact, the 
book. It describes Mr. Loftie’s own collec- 
tion of historical scarabaci—a magnificent 
series of 192 Egyptian amulets, chiefly bectle- 
stones inscribed with the names of kings. 
Chronologically and dynastically arranged, 
these little monuments begin with Semen- 
Pthah of the IInd Dynasty, and end with 
Ptolemy-Physcon of the XXXIIIrd; so 
representing a period of time which may be 
approximately estimated at something like 
four thousand four hundred years. It is, 
perhaps, the finest private collection of his- 
torical scarabaei in the world, and as such 
it undoubtedly merits an elaborate and costly 
catalogue. Let those who have omitted to 
subscribe, and who are too late to buy, 
imagine a little volume measuring about 
six inches by cight; beautiful without, 
clothed in white vellum, mystic, wonderful ; 
admirably printed within on hand-made paper 
in delicate italic types; got up with a reck- 
less amount of margin, and containing an 
average of four illustrations to each page. 
Let them furthermore imagine (if they can) 
what those illustrations represent, and how 
they are represented. Every one of Mr. 
Loftie’s 192 amulets is there, a few being 
given from two points of view; every one of 
those 192 amulets has sat for its portrait to 
Mr. W. Flinders Petrie; and Mr. W. Flinders 
Petrie, for whom pyramids are not too heavy 
nor scarabs too light, and who is, moreover, 
a cunning limner of things old and strange, 
has made of each a counterfeit presentment as 
minutely faithful as a photograph and as 
artistically true as a Holbein miniature. 

An Egyptian scarab-amulet, as everyone 
knows, is a stone sculptured in the form of a 
beetle, with a short legend, or emblematic 
device, incised on the reverse. The particular 
species of beetle thus represented is supposed 
to be the Scarabaeus sacer of Linnacus. Its 
name in Egyptian was Kheper or Khepra 
(whence the Latin ‘‘ Scarabaeus,” and probably 
our English ‘‘ Chafer”’), signifying ‘‘ To Be” 
or “*'T'o Become.” From the earliest period 
to which we can trace its symbolic use, this 
beetle, which deposits its eggs in a pellet of 
clay, and rolls the pellet uphill to some safe 
place of burial above the level of the annual 
inundation, was regarded by the Egyptians as 
an emblem of human life and of the immor- 
tality of the soul. Therefore they made 
amulets in its likeness. These amulets are 
found sculptured in a variety of substances, 
and of all dimensions from miniature to 
colossal. Some are inscribed with the names 
of gods; others with the titles of kings; 
others, again, with bricf prayers, records of 
historical events, pious sentences, mottoes of 
greeting; tiny figures of men, beasts, birds, 
reptiles, fishes; scenes of war or worship ; 
ornamental patterns and the like. To the 
uninitiated it may, perhaps, seem that no 
great skill can be needed for the correct 
copying of a little oval field incised with such 
simple hicroglyphs and devices as these; but 
scarabs are, in truth, as difficult to draw well 
as coins. Like coins, they have their epochs 
of art; their stages of archaism, of develop- 
ment, of decadence, of renaissance. Unlike 
coins, however, they are infinitely various, 
no two scarabs, even though identical as to 
legend, being exactly alike. Inasmuch asa 
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beetle-stone is hand-cut, like a gem, instead 
of being struck, like a coin, it follows that 
every scarab is in a sense unique. It is in 
his perception and reproduction of the unique- 
ness, so to speak, of each separate scarab that 
Mr. W. Flinders Petrie has achieved so signal 
a success. The fidelity of his pencil, and the 
breadth with which he has treated his tiny 
subjects, are beyond praise. 

Of Mr. Loftie’s descriptive matter, and of 
Mr. Loftie’s Essay, would there were more! 
His discourse of scarabs is almost as brief as 
the legend upon his own biggest specimen. 
What he does say is excellently put and full 
of interest, but there is too little of it. When 
he compares the scarab to ‘‘a variable star” 
which sometimes pales, and sometimes, “ after 
ages of obscurity, blazes out in a triumph of 
beauty ;” when he tells how certain large 
scarabs which are found inside the breasts of 
mummics are alluded to by the prophet 
Ezekiel (Ezek. xi. 19); when he turns to the 
179th scarab of his own collection, and there 
shows us an unmistakeable representation of 
the Crucifixion, we cannot but regret that one 
so thoroughly in sympathy with his subject, 
and so well able to treat it in extenso, should 
have restricted himself within such narrow 
limits. Upon glazes and materials he might 
with great advantage have dwelt at more 
length; and a few gencral observations as to 
the localities in which special types of scarabs 
are found would have been very acceptable 
to collectors. Scarabs, for instance, containing 
representations of the bark of Ra (like No. 188) 
are all of the XVIIIth Dynasty, and are found 
nowhere but at Abydos. Scarabs surrounded 
by spirals, of which Mr. Loftie possesses 
several specimens, come only from Abydos 
and Drah Aboo’1 Neggah. The former are 
all of XIiIth Dynasty work, and some of the 
latter date from the XIth Dynasty. I 
scarcely think that Mr. Loftie is correct in 
ascribing any amulets of this special type to 
so early a period as the VIth Dynasty. 
Whether the spiral ornamentation was, or 
was not, symbolical, as Mariette supposed, of 
the wanderings of the soul in Amenti, may 
be open to doubt; but his authority as to the 
burial-grounds in which they abound, and as 
to the date of the tombs in which they are 
discovered, being bascd upon positive know- 
ledge, must be regarded as final. 

Ametr B. Epwanps. 








ART EXHIBITIONS. 
Messrs. Toorn’s spring exhibition is held 
in their new rooms, which, in point of ex- 
cellence of light, are surpassed by few 
galleries. As usual, the collection contains a 
large number of works by foreign artists, but 
there are also several noteworthy English paint- 
ings. Mr. Keeley Halswelle has sent one of 
the most striking of his Thames studies —‘‘ The 
Thames at Sonning’’—an evening scene, in 
which the sky, the water between the reeds, 
and the distance deserve special commendation. 
In Mr. Peter Graham’s ‘Cattle in the High- 
lands—A Misty Morning” the painting of the 
peeey hides of the cattle should be observed. 
Mr. Vicat Cole’s ‘Cornfield at Goring” 


is remarkable for the skill of the draw- 
ing and truthfulness of colour of the fore- 
ground and middle distance; but is not the 
blue of the distant woods exaggerated ? There 
is a small picture by Mr. Alma Tadema— 
‘* Exedra ’—painted fourteen years ago, princi- 
pally noteworthy for the tigure seated on the step 





in the foreground. ‘Stormy Weather, Coast 
of Cornwall,” by Mr. Edmund Gill, is a careful 
and effective study of foam and spray. Among 
the works by foreign artists there is a picture— 
‘““The Ameer”—by M. Deutsch, whose name is 
unfamiliar to us, but whose work shows un- 
common technical skill. Nothing can be more 
exquisite in its way than the agp of the 
Ameer’s robe. There is also a fine example of 
Fortuny —‘‘ In the Vatican ’”’—which will repay 
careful attention ; and a charming little land- 
scape by A. Windmaier—‘‘ A Winter Afternoon, 
Bavaria” —in which the wintry sky and the 
figures are admirable. M. L. Douzette has some 
moonlight scenes with his familiar mottled sky, 
but they are not equal in interest or execution 
to those which have appeared in previous years 
at these exhibitions. A small picture by A. 
Tamburini, entitled ‘‘ Justice,” is full of daring 
colour and somewhat exaggerated action, but 
withal is a striking and powerful work. Sig. 
Favretto, a Venetian artist, sends a large pic- 
ture —‘‘A Venetian Market-Place ”—very vigor- 
ously painted, but, to our thinking, in parts 
somewhat spotty and unharmonious in colour. 


Mr. T. Riciarpson, of Bedford Street, Covent 
Garden, has on view ten pictures by the late 
E. J. Niemann, Sen. Of these the most im- 
portant is his well-known work, ‘* Wooden 
Walls of Old England ”’—certainly the best 
picture he ever painted. Among the other 
examples the most interesting is a view of 
Scarborough. 








EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 

PITIHOM-HEROOPOLIS. 

Malagny, near Geneva: March 11, 1884. 
ALLow me to revert to the chief result of the 
excavations of the Egypt Exploration Fund 
last winter—the identification of Pithom-Hero- 
opolis—in order to acquaint the readers of the 
ACADEMY with the discovery of a very im- 
portant document which will prove most 
valuable not only on this special point, but, I 
believe, for the whole question of the explora- 
tion of the land of Goshen. 

Quite lately the Government archaeologist 
of Tuscany, Sig. Gamurrini, read before the 
Academy of Rome the contents of a MS. which 
he has discovered in the library of Arezzo, and 
which belongs to the tenth or eleventh century. 
It relates a journey made by a woman from 
France to the Holy Land, to Egypt, and to 
Mesopotamia about A.P. 370. The greater 
part of the book has heen lost, but not the last 
pages, which contain the pilgrimage through 
the land of Gosen, Tanis, Jerusalem, and from 
there to Edessa and Haran. 

I am indebted to the courtesy of Sig. Gamur- 
rini for the copy of the following lines, which 
he kindly sent to me in reply tojmy enquiry 
about Pithom :— 

‘* Pithona etiam civitas quam aedificaverunt filii 
Israel ostensa est nobis in ipso itinere ; in eo tamen 
loco ubi jam fines Egypti intravimus, relinquentes 
jam terras Saracenorum. Nam et ipsud nunc 
Phitona castrum est. Heroum autem civitas quae 
fuit illo tempore, id est ubi occurrit Joseph patri 
suo venienti, sicut scriptum est in libro genesis 
nune est comes sed grandis quod nos dicimus vicus 
. ham ipse vieus nune appellatur Hero.” 
It is interesting to notice that the same distinc- 
tion has been preserved here between the names 
of Pithom and Heroopolis, or Hero, as there 
was at the time of the Pharaohs. Pithom— 
which the Israelites had built, the temple of 
Tum, and the numerous storehouses, with their 
massive enclosure—has been turned into a 
camp, and is occupied by Roman soldiers. 
Next toit extends the city of Heroopolis, which 
at that time was still a village of some import- 
ance. I should not like in any way to antici- 
pate Sig. Gamurrini’s publication, and therefore 
I must abstain from alluding to any of the 





numerous geographical questions which are 
raised by this MS. I wish only to add that the 
traveller relates how she went from Hero to 
Ramses, which was about twenty Roman miles 
distant. The name of that city was still extant 
in the fourth century of the Christian era. 
EDOUARD NAVILLE. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
BEWICK COLLECTORS. 
London: March 8, 1884. 

May I follow up my letter in the ACADEMY 
of March 1 with a brief notice of two other 
publications supposed to contain fair specimens 
of the works of Thomas Bewick— publications 
which, however honestly they may be issued, 
are of a character to mislead an unartistic 
public, beside being discreditable to Bewick 
himself ? 

I have before me the prospectus of a ‘‘ new 
and elegant” edition of Bewick’s Select Fables, 
a ‘‘ faithful reprint of the extremely rare and 
expensive Newcastle edition published by T. 
Saint in 1784.” The prospectus offers this re- 
issue (number ‘limited to one hundred copies ”’) 
at the remarkably small price of five guineas 
each, giving as specimens of the illustra- 
tions two worn-out and consequently worthless 
cuts (not in the Select Fables) by Bewick, and a 
third cut which is not Bewick’s, but only a copy 
from him. I do not charge the Rev. E. 
Pearson, of Cheltenham, who appears re- 
sponsible for this prospectus, with knowingly 
printing this copy asif original ; but, supposing 
it used in good faith, it says little for his judg- 
ment of engraving. I cannot, however, help 
noticing that, while the two undoubted 
Bewicks are headed distinctly as ‘‘ specimens 
of the illustrations,” this copy stands unnamed, 
only by fair reference to be looked upon as 
his. 

A second prospectus, ‘‘ private,” accompanies 
the first, from which it appears that, the one 
hundred copies not having ~( panel off, some re- 
maining copies are offered, up to a certain date, 
at a poe om. price. It appears also, from this 
second prospectus, that this ‘‘ Edition de Luxé” 
(so) is little more than a repeat on larger paper of 
two editions of the Select fables of 1784 brought 
out in 1871 and 1878 by Mr. Edwin Pearson, 
bookseller, of 64 St. Martin’s Lane, a son (I 
am informed) of the Rev. E, Pearson, of Chelten- 
ham. 

And here I would ask Mr, Pearson to stand 
aside while I note that in 1820, two years after 
the publication of Bewick’s last important (and, 
I think, his greatest) work—the little-known 
and never noticed ‘‘ /ables of Aesop and others, 
with designs on wood by Thomas Bewick ” ‘em 
would-be well-informed collectors heed this 
title!)—Charnley, of Newcastle, having posses- 
sion of numerous blocks from Bewick’s work- 
shop, brought out his (Charnley’s) edition of 
‘* Select Fables, with cuts Sosigned and engraved 
by Thomas and John Bewick and others previous 
to the year 1784, together with a Memoir and 
Descriptive Catalogue of the works of Messrs. 
Bewick.” This badly printed Charnley publica- 
tion (Hodgson’s printing), from ‘‘the year 
1784” on the title, seems to have been generally 
mistaken for a re-issue of the Select Fables of 
that date. It is not that. Charnley had not all 
the blocks of that edition ; and he adds twenty- 
six cuts not in it, and a number of impertinent 
tail-pieces ‘‘by Isaac Nicholson, formerly % 
pupil of Mr. Bewick’s,” and some not Bewick’s, 
— by other pupils. In fact, he makes up 
a book with all the various material at hand, 
rewriting some of the fables and altering their 
titles and order, and brings it out, corresponding 
in size and appearance with the Birds and 
Quadrupeds, in what seems to me opposition to 
Bewick’s book of 1818. He is careful in 
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declaring that Mr. Bewick ‘‘ has no interest 

whateyer” in the publication; and I may add 

that the “‘ others ” in the title as carefully covers 
not only the undistinguishable cuts by ‘‘ John 

Bewick,” and thosealso unspecified by Nicholson, 

too easily distinguished, but covers also some 

re-engraved, and one or two redrawn, surely 
not by Bewick himself. Except as a biblio- 
graphical curiosity, this book—Charnley’s Select 

Fables—is unworthy of a place in any Bewick 

collection. ; 

I return to Mr. Pearson’s editions, taking for 
review—one being enough to characterise all— 
his “‘ revised edition ” of 1878. It is not what 
it professes to be—a ‘‘ faithful reprint” of the 
1784 edition. I give him credit for restoring 
the order of the fables and for a correct text, 
with exception of, so far as I haye examined, a 
single notable alteration. But, my business is 
with the cuts, in which alone Bewick admirers 
may take interest. In the 1784 edition the 
oval designs are all printed within borders, in 
most cases, whether plain or ornamental, by 
their colour and design adapted to the subjects 
they were employed to frame. In the Charnley 
edition all these borders are cut away; and, 
very remarkably, a thin line not existing in 
the original cuts will be found outside some of 
the ovals. Mr. Pearson restores the borders. 
But how? , With borders. not Bewick’s, but 
badly copied from a few of his, and indiscrimin- 
ately and repeatedly used without.any attention 
to the effect desired by Bewick. He, too, must 
add ftes or four tail-pieces. In Charnley’s 
edition the cuts have the appearance of having 
been ‘‘touched;” in places masses of light 
work cleared away, perhaps to broaden the 
effect for easier printing, or it may be that the 
printer has not thought it necessary to bring 
up, the lowered work. The same defect is 
chargeable to the edition by Pearson. The 
beauty to be observed in the original edition of 
1784 is lost in both 1820 and 1878. Not onl 
are the cuts worn and battered in both 
Charnley’s and Pearson’s editions, but even the 
general effect of the originals is destroyed, and 
neither design nor engraving has anything like 
fair representation. gen signalise a few of 
these unfairnesses, noting some. worse things 
also, referring now to Pearson, 1878. 

The Hermit and the Bear, p. 18, is a vile copy, 
not Bewick’s at all. The cut is not in 
Charnley. , , 

The Lion, Tiger, and Fox, p. 28, The effect 
broadened. This is not a Bewick, but a 

,. copy done by or for Charnley. 

The Bear and the Bees, p. 35, is but a copy 
frqm that_in 1784. Charnley has an alto- 

_. gether different cut. 

The Wolf and the Lamb, p. 39, is so battered 
in Charnley that it is hard to tell whether 
it is a damaged stereotype or but a copy 
from 1784. 

Jupiter’s Lottery, p. 54, may be Charnley’s 
‘touched ”’ cut smashed. 

The Trouts and the Gudgeon, p. 58; the Sun 
and the Wind, p. 59; the Boy and the 
Nettle, p. 60; the Beggar and his Dog, 
p. 61, beautiful cuts in 1784, are worn out 
and good for nothing in 1820, and not fit 
to be printed from in the Pearson reprint. 
There is absolutely no sign of the original 
excellence. 

Seamen Praying to Saints, p. 115, though the 
same cut in all three editions, certainly has 
not a line in it by Bewick. 

The Satyr and the Traveller, p. 153, is not 
Bewick’s, but a villainous copy of one of 
his best cuts in 1784. It does not appear 
in 1820. Was Mr. Pearson therefore obliged 
to have it copied ? 

Yhe Old Man onl Death, p, 177. Charnley has 
a smaller cut. This in Pearson is another 
villainous copy from the 1784 edition. Re- 
engraved for whom ? And when ? 





The Fox and the Gra 
destroyed that I 
a copy or an original. 

The Thief and the Bo; , p- 190, had been re- 
engraved for Charnley. 

It can hardly be necessary to give further 
samples. .The most lenient critic could only 
speak of these two editions of Select Fables by 
Charnley and Pearson as misleading for the 
amateur, and, which is far more important, 
disgraceful libels upon Bewick. Of other 
rakings out of North-country printing-offices— 
of London re-issues of Tommy Trip cuts and 
innumerable abortions and abominations, some 
of which may be early failures during the days 
of apprenticeship—of such worse than worthless 
things put forth, sometimes fraudulently, as 
representations of the genius and skill of 
Bewick, I do not care to speak. These, I hope, 
may be left in obscurity, scarcely to be picked 
up by the craziest and most ignorant of gutter- 
side collectors; but it has seemed to me an 
engraver’s duty to denounce the more im- 
portant libels. Indiscriminate and misjudging 
praise is really defamation ; where the laurel is 
deserved, it is. an insult to crown a man with 
dock-leaves. I may be told that experts need 
not to be informed ; but, not having heard the 
voice of one, either to. expose imposture or to 
help the inexpert, I have taken upon myself 
the hitherto neglected duty. 


S, p. 182, is so nearly 
e not say what it is— 


. 


W. J. Linton. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. Hine has finished one or two important 
drawings, and is far advanced with at least a 
third, for the forthcoming exhibition of the Insti- 
tute of Painters in Water-Colour. Two of his 
works are a portion of a set of four intended to 
make record of effects of morning, noon, 
evening, and night among those South Downs 
which Mr. Hine, completing the work of Copley 
Fielding rather than following it, has made 
the special object of his observation. A 
very beautiful, and withal a large drawing, 
not yet quite finished, will present, with 
the artist’s wonted harmony and unity of 
effect, the late afternoon aspect of a dip in 
the Downs near Lewes. A flock of sheep 
cover the chalky road in the foreground. In 
the middle distances quaint and homely house- 
roofs and a group of trees cluster together in 
a mellow light, and far away the landscape is 
bounded by the swelling lines of the chalk hill 
rising against the sky. 

To the, Royal Society of Painters in Water- 
Colours Mr. Thorne Waite—one of the most 
valued contributors to that gallery—will send a 
group of drawings, showing as much as ever 
how he is the inheritor of the mantle of 
Dewint. Mr. Waite’s subjects—harvest fields, 
with bands of harvesters, and here and there a 
mill standing on the windiest summit of an 
open down—are discovered in a district very 
near to that of which Mr. Hine gives us the 
poetical record. Alfriston, an inland Sussex 
village, figures in more than one of his works. 
But even in a short distance the characteristics 
of a country are apt to change decidedly ; and, 
pitching his tent within a few miles of the elder 
artist, Mr. Thorne Waite is able to suit himself 
with scenes of opulence and successful hus- 
bandry; while Mr. Hine, on most occasions, 
rejoices in a land of poetic solitude. 


Mr. Forp Mavox Brown has completed the 
sixth panel of his mural paintings in the Man- 
chester Town Hall. The subject selected is a 
proclamation made in the reign of Philip and 
Mary by which the burgesses of Manchester 
were enjoined to send all their weights and 
measures to be tried by their Majesties’ stand- 
ard. The picture is admirably executed, and, 
in addition to its high qualities of colour and 





composition, shows a keen sense of humour, 
and displays that learning and wealth of sug- 

estive detail which is so characteristic of Mr. 

adox Brown’s best work. The bellman of the 
town, with his dog duly muzzled in accordance 
with the local regulations, is reading the pro- 
clamation, to the dismay of a dishonest shop- 
keeper, whose astute wife is seen removing 
some butter from the bottom of her scales. On 
the left is the heir and hope of this worthy 
couple, attired in the blue-and-yellow garb of a 
King Edward’s scholar, and holding in his 
hand the bow and arrows required by the 
statute. Another boy, attracted by the bell- 
man’s noise, rushes forward to learn the cause, 
and a cripple is also listening. Further interest 
is added to the picture by a beggar-girl with a 
clap-dish by her side, and holding a plump but 
ragged baby as a claim to the compassionate 
attention of the public. 

THE Society of Painter-Etchers will hold its 
exhibition this year at Liverpool, in the Walker 
Art Gallery, during the month of September. 


A LONG-EXPECTED book is announced by Mr. 
Quaritch—The Gold Coins of England, Arranged 
and Described, being a sequel to Mr. Hawkins’ 
Silver Coins of England, by his grandson, Mr. 
Robert Lloyd Kenyon. Mr. Kenyon’s labours 
in the last edition of the Silver Coins give 
assurance that his own new work is well and 
thoroughly executed. Mr. Quaritch is also 
about to issue the second part of Plant Studies, 
by G. C. Haité, a work on ornamental art of 
which the Princess Louise has accepted the 
dedication. 

WE hear that Vhe Yeur’s Art for 1884 has 
met with so much success that it has been 
found necessary to publish a second edition. 


CANON VENABLES, of Lincoln, writing to the 
Times on March 12, says :— 
“‘This morning the workmen, while digging the 
foundations for the new tower of St. Swithin’s 
church in this city, discovered, about six feet 
below the surface, a very perfect Roman altar. 
The inscription, which is as sharp as the day it 
was first cut, is as follows:—‘Parcis deabus et 
Numinibus Augfusti] C. Antistius Frontinus 
Curator. Arjam] D{e] S{uo] Dfat.]’ On one 
side is carved in low relief a vase for libations, 
on the other side a patera. The stone is of the 
same hard bed of coarse oolite of which the 
Roman gateway, still standing at the northern 
entrance of the city, is built. Only three altars 
dedicated to the Fates have previously been dis- 
covered in England—two at Carlisle and one near 
Silloth. Of these, two bear the title ‘ Matribus 
Parcis.’ Dedications to the Deity of the Augustus 
are far from infrequent. The nomen Antistius 
occurs in several Britanno-Roman inscriptions, 
one of them, singularly enough, found in Lincoln 
some years ago. The cognomen of this Antistius, 
however, was Adventus.”’ 


WE are glad to hear that M. Renan’s appeal 
to the French public on behalf of M. Maspero’s 
scheme for the preservation of the monuments 
of Egypt has not been without fruit. <A first 
list of subscriptions, printed in the Journal des 
Débats of March 11, amounts to more than 
12,000 frs. (£480); and our contemporary 
L’ Art has also opened a subscription list of its 
own. 

Mr. W. E. A. Axon has printed as a pam- 
phlet the historical sketch of ‘Art in Lanca- 
shire” which he delivered at a conversazione in 
the Manchester City Art Gallery on March 4. 

EvGi:Ne GERARDET’S very pleasant picture 
**Le nouveau Maitre ’”’ has been well etched by 
himself for Z’ Art. The same number (March 1) 
contains an article on the exhibition of the 
Société d’Aquarellistes francais, illustrated with 
wood-cuts after drawings by the artists. These 
are of unusual brilliance and vivacity. 


Ovn Paris correspondent writes :— 
‘*The purely architectural portion—which is poo 
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enough—of the new Hotel de Ville is now finished, 
and the next stage is to distribute among painters 
and sculptors the decoration of the interior. A 
sub-commission was accordingly appointed a little 
while ago by the Municipal Council to draw up a 
scheme and to nominate the artists. On March 3 
this sub-commission finished its preliminary labour, 
of which the main features have been made public 
in a newspaper. The result is nothing short of a 
scandal. It appears that the sub-commission 
delegated all its duties to the architect of the 
building, M. Ballu, who, being a member of the 
Institut, has reserved all the more important 
work for his colleagues and their pupils—very poor 
authorities in decorative art—while those young 

ainters whose public reputation stands high have 

een put off with a ludicrously small allotment of 
space. Still more amusement has been caused by 
the choice of subjects, which all belong either to 
mythology or to an order of ideas that is quite 
out of fashion. M. Baudry has ‘Peace,’ M. 
Bouguereau ‘Science,’ M. Bonnat ‘ Art,’ M. 
Boulenger ‘ Literature,’ M. Hébert ‘Poetry,’ 
M. Cabanel ‘The Four Elements’ and ‘The 
Four Seasons.’ The history of Paris has been 
altogether forgotten, despite the great part which 
the city has played before the world since the 
Middle Ages by its kings and its revolts against 
tyranny, by its university and its men of letters, 
by its artists and its famous women. Paris itself 
—its environs and the Seine, its monuments of 
Gothic art, of the Renaissance, and of the 
eighteenth century —is likewise ignored. In 
short, the entire scheme requires to be recast. A 
discussion took place at the meeting of the 
Municipal Councilon March 15. Loud complaints 
were uttered against the audacity of the Academi- 
cal party ; and it was resolved that the preparation 
of anew scheme, more liberal and less fanciful, 
should be considered at the next public meeting.” 


WE have received the first number of Artists 
at Home, a new serial due to the enterprise of 
Messrs. Sampson Low. The illustrations, four 
in number, are reproductions of photographs 
by Mr. Mayall. The letterpress is from the 
pen of the well-known art critic, Mr. J. G. 
Stephens. The one novelty in the undertaking 
that needs to be noticed here is the process of 
reproducing the photographs on copper, which 
is called photo-engraving. The advantages are 
that the impression is absolutely permanent, 
and that all difficulties in mounting and binding 
are avoided. But we believe that the same 
advantages can now be obtained by ordinary 
photography. It is also claimed for this process 
that it succeeds in bringing out the middle tints 
in a way that approaches steel engraving. We 
will admit that it is the only process by which 
photographs of interiors can be rendered even 
tolerable. 

THE STAGE. 

“ DAN’L DRUCE” AT THE COURT. 
Tne story of ‘‘Dan’l Druce ”’ is sufficiently 
pathetic, sufficiently genuine in its appeal to 
human sympathies, to be interesting, but some- 
how it does not fill very well a three-act drama. 
It does not hold the attention very closely. It 
has its dulnesses. Perhaps for a piece in three 
acts it is a little too much unrelieved by the 
true lightness of comedy. For, where it intends 
to become amusing, it sometimes ceases to be 
real. Sincere in its pathos, in its humour it 
becomes grotesque. And, again, there is in it, 
for a piece of three acts, an almost superfluous 
simplicity—something that very nearly ap- 
proaches a poverty of action. Asa rule, the 
best opportunities it affords to the actors are 
afforded to them by Mr. Gilbert’s provision of 
lengthy narrative. The narratives are all very 
good as bits of English writing; and, to do 
justice to the author, they are really of the 
kind that delivery might make effective. Too 
many stage narratives are so obviously un- 
natural in conception, and in execution so 
stilted, that it is almost impossible to make an 
effect by the delivery of them. But we cannot 





say that it is thus with the narratives in ‘‘ Dan’l 
Druce.”” Yet, with one or two exceptions, they 
are not made very telling, and they thus serve 
to show the occasional imperfections even of 
the most accomplished English actors. One 
would have thought that, if anyone on our 
stage could have succeeded thoroughly in long 
narrative, Mr. John Clayton and Mr. Hermann 
Vezin would have done so. Yet, in the first 
act, neither of these skilled practitioners of 
their art achieve absolute naturalness. The 
first act does not display these actors at their 
best. By the second act, however, things have 
warmed up a little, and we are face to face 
with the true pathetic interest of the drama. 
Dan’l Druce, the now aged blacksmith, has 
become passionately attached to the child over 
whom he has watched for the seventeen years 
of her existence. Her father, who had left her 
in Druce’s cottage when he was fleeing for his 
life, and did not venture to take her with him 
to cross the waters in an open boat, has now 
returned ; and Druce knowsit, and feels that he 
may lose the child who has become all to him. 
In the third act, the Royalist Colonel, preparing 
to declare himself, learns that the man who has 
cared for the child all these years is the very 
man whose wife—at a still earlier date—the 
Colonel had taken from him. The woman is 
dead now, and the Colonel grieves for her even 
more bitterly than had the husband whom she 
had so long left. And on this discovery of their 
unsuspected connexion, the Colonel is seized 
with the impulse to make a sacrifice for once 
himself, and he goes away from Druce’s 
cottage, having once kissed the child, but 
never having claimed her. Mr. Clayton is 
never better than in tearful scenes of sacrifice. 
It has constantly been the best of his stage 
fortunes, from the days of ‘‘ All for Her’? down- 
wards, to content himself honourably with 
resignation and duty rather than inclination. 
And ‘“ Dan’l Druce ” certainly ends as we should 
have it end—with the guaranteed happiness 
of the old man who has nurtured Dorothy, and 
with Dorothy herself about to be bestowed in 
marriage upon the worthy young: sailor, 
— Wynyard, who had won her artless 
ove. 

A part of the interest of the piece may 
reasonably be said to consist in the study of the 
two characters of Dan’l Druce and the girl. 
Dan’l Druce, and his relation to the little 
heroine, are confessedly suggested by Silas 
Marner, and in the first act all this relation is 
very prettily put. But, as is often necessarily 
the case upon the stage, the study of character 
has shortly to give way to the study of “‘ situa- 
tion”? and story. An elaborate analysis still 
possible to the novel becomes out of place and 
impracticable upon the boards of the theatre, 
so that one cannot pretend for a moment that 
Dan’l Druce and Dorothy are comparable, as 
creations of the literary artist, with Silas and 
Effie. Still, they are interesting so far as they 
go, though the naiveté of the Puritanical maiden 
is decidedly overdone. Miranda perceived the 
nature of her sensations towards Ferdinand 
with greater clearness than it has suited Mr. 
Gilbert to allow to his Dorothy. The simpli- 
city of Miranda we may admire; the simplicity 
of Mr. Gilbert’s Dorothy we not only laugh at, 
but are intended to laugh at. Mr. Hermann 
Vezin plays Dan’l Druce. It is a part he 
created years ago, and it is one of his best. 
It ranks in power with that which he assumes 
in the adaptation from the French of ‘‘Sullivan”’ 
—the story of Garrick. It ranks in pathos 
almost with his Man o’ Airlie, a piece seen so 
long ago that we admit that it has now become 
possible to idealise and unduly exalt it. Yet we 
do not find Mr. Vezin’s present performance to 
be altogether faultless throughout its course. In 
the first act, especially, the air of a very well- 
learnt lesson attends upon it. Later, Mr. Vezin 


appears to lose himself in the perforimance, and 
effects which are of course in reality thoroughly 
studied and carefully thought out have the 
agreeable air of spontaneity and ‘he charm of 
surprise. At least two of his outbursts are in 
the highest degree admirable. One of them 
has about it the comparative recklessness of 
genuine passion, and gives evidence that the 
artist who has produced it is a student of life, 
and not merely an adept in the most approved 
stage methods. Miss Fortescue plays Dorothy. 
To a suitability of face and figure she adds the 
charm of an excellent voice and of admirable 
diction. Her performance is at all points suffi- 
ciently satisfactory to cause us to enquire not 
why it is that we now see her in this part, but 
why it is that we have not seen her earlier in 
some such part. She has surely a more than 
average share of grace, humour, and pathos. 
We cannot be charitable enough to believe that 
these gifts, in the measure in which Miss For- 
tescue possesses them, are to be discovered with 
any frequency in stage fairies—even in Mr. 
Gilbert’s stage fairies—even in fairies at the 
Savoy. They are not too common among 
actresses of older repute. 











MUSIC. 


HERR ANTON DVORAK. 


On March 10, 1883, Dvordk’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater ”’ 
was performed by the London Musical Society 
at St. James’s Hall, under the direction of Mr. 
J. Barnby; and on March 13, 1884, the work was 
repeated,at the Albert Hall,under the composer’s 
own direction. Five years ago Mr. Manns 
produced Dvorak’s first set of Slavonic dances 
at the Crystal Palace; since then other works 
have been given at the Monday Popular, 
Richter, and Palace Concerts. The interest 
created by these various compositions induced 
the Philharmonic Society and the firm of 
Novello, Ewer, & Co. to invite Dvordk 
to come to London and conduct a perform- 
ance of his ‘‘Stabat Mater.” The immense 
audience which assembled in the Albert Hall 
last Thursday week proved how willing is the 
English musical public to pay honour to whom 
honour is due. When we think of the post- 
humous fame of men like Mozart, Schubert, 
and Berlioz, it is pleasant to see the encourage- 
ment now given to living composers, both native 
and foreign. There are, however, dangers 
attending success; and, though one likes to 
see merit acknowledged, history seems to show 
that great men, neglected by their day and 
generation, devote themselves to their work 
with all the more zest and earnestness. But 
Anton Dvorak, though still young, is, we should 
imagine, sufficiently matured not to be led away 
by applause, praise, or love of money to do any- 
thing unworthy either of himself or of his art. 
Last year we discussed the music of the 
‘‘Stabat Mater,” and spoke of its beauty, 
originality, and great power. When some 
works are first brought to a hearing, one feels 
a certain hesitation in pronouncing judgment, 
and looks for another opportunity of listening 
to them; but, when the ‘‘ Stabat Mater” was 
produced last year, we were at once convinced 
that it was an effort of genius, a fresh revela- 
tion, a work, in fact, that would cause its com- 
poser to rank among the great musicians of the 
past and the present. The performance last 
Thursday week only deepened the first impres- 
sions; the composer took many of the move- 
ments in slower time, and by many delicate 
nuances and momentary changes of tempo added 
greatly to the meaning and effect of the music. 
What a powerful imagination Dvordk has, 
and yet how he keeps it within bounds! 
What wealth of ideas, and yet with what 
economy does he use them! And with regard 


to form, how patient; he may, to a certain 
| extent, be fettered by it; but sweet are the 
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uses of form, and Dvorak, though looking for- 
ward, elects to stand on a sure and strong founda- 
tion. New forms will, of course, be gradually 
evolved from the old ones created, developed, 
and, as many think, perfected by the great 
classical writers; but any attempts to hurry on 
a natural process will make art not progressive, 
but retrograde. With regard to the perform- 
ance at the Albert Hall, we have only to men- 
tion the names of the principal solo vocalists, 
Miss Anna Williams, Mdme. Patey, Mr. E. 
Lloyd, and Mr. F. King, and to add that Mr. 
Barnby’s choir sang the difficult music in a 
manner which showed how carefully it had 
been studied and rehearsed. The programme 
commenced with Mr. Barnby’s Cantata, ‘‘ The 
Lord is King,’ written for the last Leeds 
Festival. 

Last Saturday evening a large and dis- 
tinguished company assembled at the resi- 
dence of Mr. Oscar Beringer, where Herr 
Dvorik is guest during his stay in London. 
His second Pianoforte Trio in F minor (op. 65), 
one of his most recent compositions, was played 
by Messrs. Beringer, Ludwig, and Ould. The 
work is long and difficult; there seems at times 
to be a slight tendency to diffuseness; but 
everything is so interesting and original that 
one forgets this while listening to the music. 
The Trio will in time find its way to the 
Monday Popular Concerts, and the sooner 
the better. Mr. Beringer, excited by the 
fine music, and also by the presence of the 
composer, played with unusual extrain, finish, 
and charm; his associates also distinguished 
themselves. Later in the evening some of 
Dvorik’s songs were sung by Messrs. Winch 
and Shakespeare; and pianoforte duets were 
given by err Dvorik and Mr. O. Beringer— 
original compositions and transcriptions. 

Last Thursday Herr Dvorik was announced 
to conduct three of his works at the Philhar- 
monic Society, and to-day two more at the 
Crystal Palace; and so the musical public of 
London will have good opportunities of judging 
the Bohemian composer so lately discovered, 
and so quickly sprung up to fame. We would 
express a hope that the ‘‘ Stabat Mater ” will be 
repeated before he leaves London. 

J. S. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Celebrated Musicians. (Sampson Low.) This 
interesting book, dedicated to the Princess of 
Wales, contains a very large collection of ex- 
cellent portraits of celebrated composers, con- 
ductors, and virtuosi. The short biographical 
notices have been translated from the German, 
with an Appendix for England, by M. F. 8. 
Hervey. The collection lays no claim to com- 
pleteness, but there is one face we particularly 
miss—that of the famous conductor Herr Hans 
Richter. The literary matter is concise in form, 
but fearfully inexact. For example: the dates 
of Donizetti’s birth and death are both wrong. 
Verdi’s birth is given as 1814 instead of 1813. 
The summaries of Mozart’s and Schubert’s 
compositions are incorrect in almost every par- 
ticular. Several of the Wagner dates are false. 
Raff is mentioned as having written five Sym- 
phonies. Haydn was not, as stated, either the 
eldest child or one of twenty children. The 
date of the production of Graun’s ‘‘ Tod Jesu” 
might have been correctly given as 1755; there 
was a centenary performance of it in 1855 in 
jresence of Frederick William IV. The por- 
tiaits of living English musicians will add much 
to the interest of the volume for English readers, 

The Iymus of Martin Luther set to their 
Original Melodies. With an English Version. 
Edited by L. W. Bacon, assisted by N. H. 
Allen. (Hodder & Stoughton.) The Luther 
hymns are here printed with the tunes which 
were set to them during the Reformer’s life- 





time. It seems impossible to determine which 
were written by Luther himself; but the 
testimony of John Walter, Kapellmeister to the 
Elector of Saxony, and an autograph document 
unmistakably prove Luther to have been a com- 
poser of melodies to his own words. It seems 
almost certain that he wrote the music to the 
celebrated ‘‘ Ein’ feste Burg,” but even on this 
matter authorities differ. The book under 
review contains an interesting Introduction, 
and also Luther’s Prefaces to various Hymn- 
books. Luther adopted many “ sweet Popish 
melodies,” setting other words thereto. ‘They 
are,” he says, ‘‘ of great price; it were pity to 
let them perish.” This reminds us of the not 
very charitable saying attributed to the Rev. 
Rowland Hill, ‘‘that it was a pity the devil 
should have all the best tunes.” 





MUSIC NOTES. 

Mpme. ScutuMANN played Schumann’s Sonata 
in F sharp minor (op. 11) last Monday evening 
at the Popular Concert. It is a long, but in- 
teresting, piece of programme music; it is 
dedicated to Clara Wieck, and forms a picture 
of the composer’s state, or rather states, of mind 
for some years previous to his marriage. It 
was outlined in 1833, but not completed until 
1835. With regard to form and sequence of 
ideas, it may not be altogether satisfactory; 
but one cares not to find fault with a love poem 
so full of vehement passion and tender feeling. 
Schumann in this Sonata gave expression to his 
inmost thoughts, and wrote it, not for art critics, 
but for his intimate friends and for the idol of 
his affections. We need scarcely add that 
Mdme. Schumann's interpretation of the work 
was a marvel of technical skill; she threw her 
whole soul into the music which she so 
thoroughly understands and evidently so 
thoroughly loves. If we are not mistaken, it 
was played by her here for the first time, and 
fortunate indeed were all who heard the gifted 
pianist last Monday. The programme included 
Beethoven’s Quartett in C (op. 59, No. 3) and 
Haydn’s Trio in G, the pianotorte part of the 
latter work being well played by Mdlle. Marie 
Wurm, a pupil of Mdme. Schumann’s. Mr. 
Santley was the vocalist. 


Mr. WALTER BACHE gave his annual piano- 
forte recital last Monday afternoon at St. James’s 
Hall. We have so frequently spoken about this 
artist’s merits as a player that we need only 
say he was in his best form on this occasion. 
He gave one of Bach’s Organ Preludes and 
Fugues arranged by Liszt, Chopin’s scldom 
heard Ballade in F minor, and other pieces by 
Biilow, Liszt, Beethoven, and Chopin. He was 
particularly successful with the three short 
pieces by Biilow. They are clegant trifles, but 
demand skilful and well-trained hands; the 
second one, ‘‘La Canzonatura”’ (from op. 21), 
was encored. 


Mr. DANNREUTHER gave his last evening of 
music at Orme Square on Tuesday, March 18. 
Dr. C. H. H. Parry’s new Quintett in E flat for 
two violins, two violas, and violoncello (Messrs. 
Gompertz, Parker, Jung, Hill, and De Munck) 
was performed for the first time. The whole 
work, consisting of four movements, is cleverly 
written; and the influence of Mendelssohn is 
slightly to be traced in the first and last move- 
ments, and, so far as clearness of form is con- 
cerned, very strongly in all four movements. 
The slow movement is dry, and the finale 
pleasing, though somewhat old-fashioned. The 
tirst two sections are interesting and effective: 
the first is an alleyro moderato, the second an 
allegro con fuoco. Mr. Dannreuther played two 
Rhapsodies of Brahms for piano (op. 79), the 
first exceedingly well. Miss A. Williains and 
Miss Annie Butterworth sang vocal ducts by 
Tschaikowsky and Schumann. The programme 
concluded with Schumann’s Quintett (op. 44). 
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2 vols., Demy 8vo, 36s. 


DR. MORITZ BUSCH’S NEW WORK ON 
PRINCE BISMARCK. 


OUR CHANCELLOR. 


SKETCHES FOR A HISTORICAL PICTURE 
BY MORITZ BUSCH. 


Translated from the German by 


WILLIAM BEATTY-KINGSTON, 
Author of “ William I., German Emperor,” &c. 


2 vols., Crown Svo, 18s. 


A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 


BETHESDA. 
By BARBARA ELBON. 
8 vols., Crown S8vo, 31s. 6d. 





[UGH CONWAY, the Author of “‘Cauiev Back,”’ 
contributes a Short Story to THE ENGLISH ILLUS- 
TRATED MAGAZINE for APRIL. 
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THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FoR APRIL, 
1.1™HE LIZARD LIGHTS by NIGHT. 


From a 
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2. NKHANGES at CHARING CROSS. By AvusTIN 
Donson. With Illustrations. 
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CORNWALL. (To be continued.) By the AUTHOR 
of “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” With Illus- 
trations by C. NAPIER HEmMy. 
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LEY. With Illustrations. 

5. HERALD of SPRING: a Poem. By WALTER 
CRANE. With Illustrations by the AUTHOR. 
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Before ; together with Notes on the Cults and 
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Pacitic. By GEORGE TURNER, LL.D., of the 
London Missionary Society. With a Preface by 
KE. B. TYLOR, F.R.S. With Maps. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


[RIGONOMETRY. By Rev. J. B. Lock, 
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in Mathematics, of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge; late Assistant Master at Eton. Gl be 
Svo. Part [. ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY, 4s. 6d. 
Part Il. Higuxer TRIGONOMETRY, 3s. 6d. Com- 
plete, 7s. 6d. 





TO MEET THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE 
NEW CODE. 

HE SHORTER GLOBE READERS: 

a New Series of Reading Books for Standards 


I.to VI. Edited by A F. MURISON, sometime 
English Master in the Aberdeen Grammar School, 


PRIMER I. 48 pp. ... 3d. 
PRIMER II. 48 pp. ... 3d. 
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Now ready, POE’S “TAMERLANE,” REDWAY’S LIMITED REPRINT. 
In fcap. 8vo, printed in the best style, on Whatman paper, at the Chiswick Press, and bound by Burn in parch™ 


ment, bevelled boards, lettered, edges untouched. One 


undred (100) Copies only, each numbered, price 10s. 6d- 


TAMERLANE, and other Poems. 


By A BOSTONIAN. 
First published at Boston in 1827, and now first republished from a unique copy of the Original Edition. 
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THE ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH. 
BY J. ALLANSON PICTON, M.A. 


Contents: I, INTRODUCTORY.—II. ‘‘ TREASON 
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LIMITS of MORAL FORCE.”—IV. “THE LIMITS of PHYSICAL FORCE.”— 
V. “THE SOURCES of POPULAR ENTHUSIASM.”—VI. “ REPUBLICANISM: 


Form and Substance.” 


“The production of a clear and robust thinker, written with great force and ability.’’ 


Christian Life. 


‘© Mr. Picton’s book is written with great vivacity and clearness, and is, perhaps, none the worse, 
on the whole, because it glows with boundless enthusiasm for the great Protector.’’—Christian World. 
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Strongly bound, 100 Plates, pp. 526, price 2ls, 


Hew to WORK with the MICROSCOPE. 
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of LIFE.” 28.—LIFE THEORIES and KELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 5s. 6d. 
London: J. & A, CHURCHILL, 


Second Edition, price fs, 
LIGHT AILMENTS: their Nature and 
Treatment, By LIONEL 8S. BEALE, F.R.S., Physician, 
London; J, & A, CHURCHILL, 


ONDON LIBRARY, 


12, ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, S.W, 


PRESIDENT.—LORD HOUGIITON. 
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HAT is the GOOD of LIFE ASSUR- 
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HELLEY (Percy Byssnr).—COMPLETE 
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other lates, 8 vols., 8v», £5, The on'y Complete Edition. 
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A HANDBOOK OF THE ENGLISH 
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THEATRES. 








DELPHI THEATRE. 
Sole Propriciors and Ny THis RAN ay A. & 8. GATTI. 
ida Bay aT is oe Faron 





LHAMBRA THEATRE. 
SESE SRISSE Hl LSaEE “oom Ome 


VENUE THEATRE. 


Every evening, at 8, Opera ge oa 

Messrs. Arthur Roberts, “tienry Walsham, M, Dwyer, A. Cadwaladr, 
A. Wheatman, and Lionel Brough; Mesdames Giulia Warwick, Agnes 
Stone, Victoria Reynolds, Agnes Lyndon, and Florence St. John. 

Preceded, at 7.30, by UNNIBONES FIX, 








OU RT THEATRE. 
Lessees and M: Mr. Joun ee and Mr. ARTHUR CECIL, 
Every evening, at 8, DAN'L DRU 


Messrs. Some Vezin, John Clayton, Mackintosh, C. Hawtrey, Maurice, 
Trent, Marler, C. Seyton, and Miss Fortescue. 


Followed by MY MILLINER’S BILL. 





DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 
ry! evening, at 7.30, Hark quinade, 
At 8,15, Extravaganza part of 
CINDERELLA, 
Messrs. H. Campbell, H. Nichvlis, J. W. Hanson, I. Parker, F. Storey, 
Rh. luch, G, Lupino, and H. Payne ; Mesdames Kate Vaughan, K. Sullivan, 
Sisters Mario, Victor, Palladino, Duncan, and Ainea, 


LOBE THEATRE 
Lec-sees, Messrs, JOY. wt ee may and J..L. Sau 
Every evening, a the Farcien ’, in three acts, by U. “R. SIMs, 
THE MEMUER oR Lec 2U 
Messrs, Il, J. Lethcourt, W. Guise, and A. Williams : _— Lottie 
Venne, Nelly Burdette, V. Nead, Audrey, and C. Leclerc 
Preceded, MAN PROPOSES, 


Mr. Gatieer? 3; Mesdames Venne and Noad, 
(7 RAND THEATRE, 
ISLING 


Managers, Messrs. Howe. and WILMOT, 


Every evening, at bes 
TICKET-OP-LEAVE MAN, 
Preceded, at 7,30, oy " NUTHING FO ) URES. 








LYc#umM THEATRE. 


very evening, at 8, PYGMALION AND GALATE 
Messrs. Barnes, Kemb e, Macklin, ~h 3 Meademes Mary Anderson, 
a (1 A. Kose, and Amy Rv 
Follow ~ COMEDY AND TRAGEDY, 
e881 8, Oh. Barnes, Geo, Alexander, C, F. Edgar, &c.; Mesdames 
0’ Melly ae Mary Anderson. 


N EW SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee, Mr. MAT ROBSON. 
Every evening, at 8,15, KISING OF THE TIDE. 
Preceded, at 7.30, by a Farce. 


OVELTY THEATRE. 
Proprictress and Manageress, _ NELLY Harris. 
Every evening, at 9, ’S FIR 
Preceded, at 8, by THE BONNIE Fisuwiee, 














QuYmMPirc THEATRE. 


Lessee and Managcress, Mrs. A. ~speeeee 
Every evening, at 7.45, THE two URPHANS. 


()PERA COMIQUE THEATRE. 


Every evening, at 8.15, THE OLD CUI CURIOSITY SHOP, 

Messrs. F. Wyatt, Howard Russell, 3. Calhaem, B. Coote, John Phipps, 
T. J. Meridew, Cecil Kayne, and Robert Bateman ; Mesdames Lotta, Fanny 
Coleman, Luvis, and Woodworth. 

_ Preceded, at 7.30, by INTRIGUE, 

’ 
princes THEATRE, 
Proprictor and Manager, Mr. EDGAR BRUCE, 

Every evening, »t 8.49, BREAKING A BUTrunFLY, 

Messrs. Kyrie Bellew, Beerbohm-Tree, John Mac'ean, an] G. W. Anson : 
Mesdames rer H. Mathews, and Leigh Murray. : 

Preceded, at 8, by TUE MARBLE AKCH, 

Messrs, cat and H. Bell ; Mesdames Tilbury and Arnold, 

At 10.40, six SHILLINGS AND ) EIGH (PENCE, 


Ls hl 
PRINCESS "Ss CIUEATRE, 
Lessee and Manag r, Mr. WILSON BARRE! T, 

Every evening, at 8, CLAUDIAN, 

Messrs. Wilson Barrett, Speakman, Wi'lard, C. Cooper, F. Cooper, 
Iludson, Huntley, Dooue, Elliott, Evans, Fulton, George Barrett, &c. ; 
Mesdames Eastlake, Vincent, Dickens, Bruno, Cook, Ormsby, &c, 

Preceded, at 7, by A CLERICAL ERKOR. 


TRAND THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manageress, Mrs. es ul, 
MIS3 MINNIE PALME 
Every evening, at 8.15, MY SWEK THBARE, 
_ Preceded, at7.30,by TWO PHUTOGRAPHS, 


OOLE’S THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. va L. TOOLE. 
——. evening, at7.15, TAKING IT BAS 
At 7.45, A MINT OF MONEY. 
ar. i J. L. Toole, Joh alt prog gag 
Messrs. cole, John Billington, D. Ward, G. Shelton, W. Chees- 
man, R, Mackenzie, W. Brunton, and H,. Westlund; Mesoames 7 
Linden, E. Johnstone, E. Thorne, R. Erskine, Kempster, » Wallis, &e, 














Marie 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and a Mr. THOMAS THORNE, 
Every evening, at 9, FUSION. 


ed, at 8, by AN OLD MASTER, 


FISHER'S GLADSTONE BAG. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE, 


8. FISHER, 188, STRAND. 
Gold Medal: Paris. Medals: Sydney; Melbourne; Christchurch, N.Z. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT 


GUARANTEED PURE COCOA ONLY. 


It is strongly recommended to all who appreciate the full flavour and fine aroma of Cocoa, 


“Tt is eeeietly pure, and well manufactured in every way.”—W. W. Sropparr, F.I.C., F.0.9., City 
Analyst, 


“Tf saopenly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.” 
Food, Water, and Air, Edited by Dr, Hassa1. 
Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA.—“ A delicious preparation.” 


SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to J. 8. FRY & ‘SONS. 


SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. | 








a as at rs adapted Spectacles are the cause of “maost cases of Pn and defective vision. 


CE, F.8.8., Oculist Optician, la, OLD BOND STREET, (late 39), has made 
the sfeatetion of f Spectacles his especial and sole —_ ! for upwards of thirty years. Testimonials from 


Earl Lin a us rare ang 4 -D. eae Se Hartland, $4.» 7. ., Thomas Cook, Esq., the well-known tourist 
agent, &c, Pamphlet gontaining val estions, post-fre 


City Branches 6, “po TRY, and 22, Fexcuuncn STREET, EC. 

MARRIAGE LAW DEFENGE UNION,| ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 

Books, Pamphlets, Magazines, 
Periodicals, 





Patrons. 
The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY, 
The ARCHBISHOP of ARMAGH, 
Vice-Presidents. 
The EARL of SHAFTESBURY, K.G. 
The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LINCOLN. 
The LORD COLERIDGE, Chief Justice of England, 
Chairman of Committees. 


Jewspapers, and 


PRINTING WORKS: 
LONSDALE BUILDINGS, 27, CHANCERY LANE 
(orrostre THE CHANCERY LANE POST-OFFICE), 


The Right Hon. A. J. B. BERESFORD-HOPE, M.P. B R ITIS H ri N S ULITE C oO. 
Treasurers. (LIMITED), 
Sir WALTER FARQUHAR, Bart, 18, King-street, | 


20, Coleman Street, London, E.C., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 
“INSULITE GOODS. 
Also Makers of all kinds of Enectric ApPLIANCES 

of the most improved description. 
| Apply to the C ompany Sor Lilustrated Catalogues, Trade 
| Terms, and Price Lists. 

ESTABLISHED 1891, 


IRKBECK BANK, 


wind Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, 
HIS Union is formed to maintain the ancient marriage | Current Accounts opened according to the usual practice of other Baukers, 
law of the land, and in particular to resist the legalisa- | | and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balances when not drawn 
tion of penasti with a hata 8 p aiater. below £25. Nocommsission charged for keeping Accounts 


The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per cent, Interest, re« 


payable on dem: 
WITH DIAMOND POINT. 


© Bank ~~ oe for its Customors, free of charge, the custody of 
Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the coilection of Bills 
Anti-corresive-— Pleats — Durable —Adapting itself 
0 any Handwriting. 


of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons ; and the purchase and sale of Stocks 
Price ey each; post-free, 7d, 


St. James’s, 8.V 
Sir CHARLES MILLS, Bart., M P, , Camelford House, 


j Cutoot erent, W. 








Messrs. HERRIES, PAROUBAR, & CO., 16, St. James’s- 


street, S.W. 
Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, & CO., Lombard-street, E.C. 
Secretary. 
G. J. MURRAY, Esq., 20, Cockspur-street, Charing-cross, 
London, 8.W. 

















and Shares 
Letters of Credit and Circular agp issued. 
A Pamphlet, with full p " 
lst March, tanh, 





"PRaxc 18 RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES 











* With White Metal Pocket-Holder, complete - - is. 
Or, with Mordan’s Best Silver r Boeke Holde rs BRAND & CO.’5 OWN SAUCE, 
Flated Fawern, complete - . - - 2 - = ea. iV re F re ‘e —s 
Engine-turned Pattern, complete - - - Wan an ; ae 
Fluted Pattern, Telescopic ~ - . on - - 108. 6d. Gours, PRESERV ED PROV ISILON 58, and 


Other Fusion ns in great variety. 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
27, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 








Also 


FRSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
PURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITIES tor INVALIDS, 


POTTED MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES, 

















BRYANT & JYPAY’S ]VPATCHES. CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS, 


80LB ADDRESS — 
11, LITTLE SfANHOPE STREET‘, 
MA YFAIR, Ww. 


FURNISH 3 your ur HOUSE S or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 


MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 


Tae original, best, and most liberal, 
OUNDED A,D, 1863, 
ih prices. No extra charge for time given. 
Illustrated = Catalogue, with ful! particulars of terms, post-free. 


BRYANT & M4*’s MATCHES. 


BRYANT & M4*’s MATCHES. 











DER, 
248,249,250, Tottenham-court-road, and 19, 20, and 31, Morwell-street, W 
Established 1863, 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


SOPHOCLES. — THE PLAYS and FRAGMENTS. With Critical Notes, Com. 


mentary, and Translation in English Prose. By R. C. JEBB, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. Part I., 


OEDIPUS TYRANNUS. Demy 8vo, lis. 
“In this exhaustive and elaborate edition of the play which Aristotle regarded as the type of the Greek dramatic work, the editor, besides his fine literary sense, and 
his subtle instinct for the niceties of Greek idiom, has given us a wealth of apt illustration of which it is impossible in our brief space to give the least idea. We look 
forward to few things with more expectation of pleasure and profit than the remaining volumes of this able and careful edition.”—Ozford Magazine. 


7. 
A CATALOGUE of ANCIENT MARBLES in GREAT BRITAIN. By Prof. 
ADOLF MICHAELIS. Translated by C. A. M. FENNELL, M.A., late Fellow of Jesus College. Royal 8vo, Roxburgh (morocco back), £2 2s. 

“The object of the present work of Michaclis is to describe and make known the vast treasures of ancient sculpture now accumulated in the galleries of Great 
Britain, the extent and value of which are scarcely appreciated, and chiefly so because there has hitherto been little accessible information about them. To the loving 
labours of a learned German the owners of art treasures in England are for the second time indebted for a full description of their rich possessions. "Waagen gave to the 
private collections of pictures the advantage of his inspection and cultivated acquaintance with art, and now Michaelis performs the same office for the still less known 
private hoards of antique sculptures for which our country is so remarkable. The book is beautifully executed, and with its few handsome plates, and excellent indexes, 
does much credit to the Cambridge Press.’”’—Saturday Review. 

“The title of this book hardly does justice to its scope and generalinterest. . . . It contains, besides a long appendix, an extremely valuable and interesting 
introduction: ‘On the Influx of Antique Sculptures into Great Britain,’ dealing with this subject in its broadest sense, and giving a synopsis of that growth of archaco- 
logical research and cultivated dilettanteism during the last two centuries and a-half which has placed the private cabinets of the United Kingdom far above those of 
Continental nations. . . We should not overlook the fact that, as we strive to be furtherers of the arts of a devolves upon us to profit to the fullest extent by 
the artistic experiments of former ages, and especially by the inimitable achievements of classic times. . . . More complete and more accurate information con- 
cerning the antique sculptures in Great Britain is given by this volume than by all its predecessors,” —American Architect and Building News, 


4 
THE TYPES of GREEK COINS. By Percy Gardner, M.A., F.S.A., Disney 
Professor of Archacology. With Sixteen Autotype Plates, containing photographs of Coins of all parts of the Greek World. Imp. 4to, cloth 
extra, £1 11s. 6d.; Roxburgh (morocco back), £2 2s. 
** Professor Gardner’s book is written with such lucidity and in a manner so straightforward that it may well win converts, and it may he distinctly recommended to 
that omnivorous class of readers—‘ men in the schools.’ The history of ancient coins is so interwoven with and so vividly illustrates the history of ancient States, that 
students of Thucydides and Herodotus cannot afford to neglect Professor Gardner’s introduction to Hellenic numismatics.”—Saturday Review.: 


“The Types of Greek Coins’ is a work which is less purely and dryly scientific. Nevertheless, it takes high rank as proceeding upon a truly scientific basis at the 
same time that it treats the subject of numismatics in an attractive style, and is elegant enough to justify its appearance in the drawing-room. . . . Sixteen autotype 
plates reproduce with marvellous reality more than six hundred types of picked specimens of coins in every style from the cabinets of the British Museum and other 


collections.’ —<A thenaeum. 


M. TULLII CICERONIS de FINIBUS BONORUM et | DEMOSTHENES against ANDROTION and against 


TIMOCRATES. With Introductions and English Commentary by WILLIAM 























MALORUM LIBRI QUINQUE. The Text Revised and Explained, with a | JOR ! n a 

Translation, by JAMES 8S. REID, M.L., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of WAYTE, M.A,, late Professor of Greek, University College, London, formerly 

Gonville and Caius College. In 3 vols. {Ln the press. ogg reo 8s College, Cambridge, and Assistant Master at Eton. Crown 
SVO, @¢S. Ga. 


Vol. III., containing the TRANSLATION. Demy Svo, Ss. 


\ESSAYS on the ART of PHEIDIAS. By C. Wald- 
T, CICERONIS de OFFICIIS LIBRI TRES. STEIN, M.A., Phil.D., Reader in Classical Archaeology in = ee 


- , Cambridge. Royal 8vo. With Illustrations. 
With Marginal Analysis, an English Commentary, and Copious Indices by y 
i 


I . HOLDEN, LL.D., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Fifth | ‘ 
Edition, Revised and considesnbty Bularged. ‘Crown 8vo, 98. anaes A SELECTION of GREEK INSCRIPTIONS. With 


Introductions and Annotations by E. 8S. ROBERTS, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 


M. TULLII CICERONIS de NATURA DEORUM | Gonville and Caius College. {In the press. 
my BRI TRES. With Introduction and Commentary by JOSEPH B. MAYOR, THE DIPLOM ATIC CORRESPONDENCE of E ARL 


1 A., late Professor of Moral Philosophy at King’s College, London; together “ 2 
with a New Collation of several of the English MSS. by J. H. SWAINSON, GOWER, English Ambassador at the Court of Versailles from June, 1790, to 
M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Vol. I., demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. August, 1792. From the Originals in the Record Office. With an Introduction 

and Notes by OSCAR BROWNING, M.A. (Preparing. 


Vol. II., 12s. 6d. | 
THE BACCHAE of EURIPIDES. With Introduction, THEORY and PRACTICE of | TEACHING. ny, Se 


Critical Notes, and Archaeological Illustrations by J. E. SANDYS, M.A.,, | Fell Kine’ llegve bridge. 8vo, 6s. 
Fellow -_ Tutor of 8t. John’s College, Cambridge, and Public Orator. ‘Crown | a 
Svo, 10s. 6d. 
‘ | JOHN AMOS COMENIUS, BISHOP of the MORA- 
— ’ VIANS: his Life and Educational Works. By S.S. LAURIE, A.M., F.R.S.E. 
A R I Ss T 0 T L FE. II EPI ¥TXH. 2 . A R I Ss T 0 T L E S Professor of the Institutes and History of Winention in the University of 
PSYCHOLOGY, in Greek and English. With Introduction and Notes b Edinburgh. Second Edition, Revised. 3s. 6d 
EDWIN WALLACE, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford. 


Demy 8V0, 188, | LOCKE on EDUCATION. With Introduction and 
ARISTOTLE.—IIEPI AIKAIOSTNHSY. THE FIFTH | Notes by the Rev. R. H. QUICK, M.A. 3s, 6d. 


BOOK of the NICOMACHEAN ETHICS of ARISTOTLE. Edited by | 
HENRY JACKSON, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy MATHEMATICAL and PHYSICAL PAPERS. By 
| r 


8vo, 6s. 
wha | GEORGE GABRIEL STOKES, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D., F'RS.. Fellow of Pem- 
broke College, and Lucasian Professor of Mathematics in the University of 


AR I S TOTL E.—THE RHETORIC. With a Com- Cambridge. Reprinted from the Driginel Journals and_ Transactions, with 
ere by oe aoe, —— . , CORE. Fellow of. Trinity College, Cambridge. | Additional Notes by the Author. Vol. I., demy 8vo, 15s. Vol. II., 15s. 
wised and Edited by J. E. 8 iS, M.A., Fe a Tutor of St. % 
College, Jambridge, and Public Orator. With a Biographical Memoir by MATHEMATICAL and PHYSICAL PAPERS. By 
BB. ¢. UR, SA, Sele, Gamy Sve, £1 Sie, OF. Sir W. THOMSON, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in 
the University of Glasgow. Collected from different Scientific Periodicals from 


P IND AR.—OLYMPI AN and PYTHI AN ODES. Wi th May, 1841, to the Present Time. Vol. I., demy 8vo, 18s. [Vol.II., in the press. 
Notes Explenatory and Critical, Introductions and Introductory Essays. | A TREATISE on the GENERAL PRINCIPLES of 


Kulited by UO. A. M. FENNELL, M.A., late Fellow of Jesus Colleze. Creve . 
i ; a CHEMISTRY. By M. M. PATTISON MUIR, M.A., Fellow and Praelector in 


= 


° 





3vo, 9s. | 

ss | Chemistry of Gonville and Caius College. Demy 8vo. {In the press. 
PINDAR.—THE ISTHMIAN and NEMEAN ODES. A TREATISE on the PHYSIOLOGY of PLANTS. 

By the SAME EDITOR. Crown 8vo, 9s. | By 8. H. VINES, M.A., Fellow of Christ’s College. [In the press. 





Lonpon: C. J. Cuay, M.A., & Son, CamBripGE UNiIversIty Press WAREHOUSE, 17, PATERNOSTER Row. 
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